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HILL TOWNS. 


By Mabel Wood Fohnson. 


SHE hills, the hills are 
home’’ is as true to- 
day as it 
been. The lover of 
nature is not always 

content in the valley. 


ever has 


New treasures 
are being discovered in our hilltop 
towns. 

The early settlers cleared the crests 
and crowning slopes of the hills and 
their bridle paths climbed ever to 
the summit. These pioneers found 
the same exhilarating tonic in this 
breadth of breathing room and free- 
dom of outlook which repays the 
climber of to-day. 

Among the fairest of New Hamp- 


shire hill towns is Acworth. Leave 
the Connecticut river at Charlestown 
and climb eastward seven miles; on 
the southern slope of a hill, nearly 
fourteen hundred feet above sea level, 
is the ideal country village, the heart 
of Acworth town. 

At a common center is the meeting 
of the roads, six streets lined with 
homes of white or of brick, and a 
spacious common stretching between. 
At the crest of the common, as 
though guarding the homes, is the 
church, flanked by the town house 
and the schoolhouse, the three bul- 
warks of our national life. Which- 
ever way the traveler approaches, 
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‘stas of gardens and orchards beyond.” 


like a beacon towers the church, a 
landmark for miles around. The vil- 
lage breathes hospitality: the broad 
yards stretching back from the shaded 
streets, with vistas of garden and 
orchards beyond; the houses of col- 
onial architecture, with their wide 
doors and paneled side-lights; the 
arching open sheds with glimpses of 
a year’s supply of wood, bespeaking 
good cheer and defiance to winter's 
cold; all have the general air of 
thrift and plenty which makes the 
stranger welcome. 

Beyond the village stretch the farm 
lands, on the hills and in the valleys. 
Here and there on the hillsides tower 
stately elms, now singly, now in 
pairs, their presence revealing where 
the farm homes are located. Every 
farm has its ‘‘sugar house’’ and 
‘sugar orchard ’’ for now, as in years 
past, Acworth is the banner maple 
sugar town of the state. To the west 


of the village is Derry Hill, the fertile 
farming section of the town. From 
here the view is uninterrupted, from 
Ascutney on the north and the 
Monadnock on the south, almost 
around the circle; while across the 
Connecticut valley, range upon range 
of Green mountains are silhouetted 
against the afternoon sky. To the 
east is Grout hill, and bald Gates 
mountain near the town’s south- 
eastern boundary. Over the crest of 
the village lies ‘‘ Black North,”’ rich 
in beauties of woodland and stretches 
of distant mountains separated by 
farm-dotted valleys. Between Perry’s 
mountain at the west and Coffin hill 
at the east are seemingly unexplored 
tracts, where the deer might graze 
and the bear go untracked, but those 
days are of the past. 

Cold pond, at the northeastern 
corner of the town, has that which 
many larger lakes have lost, shores 
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thickly wooded down to the water’s 
edge. A few hours spent here will 
store the mind with fair pictures, 
though you may go home without 
a full fish basket. Winding its way 
from Cold pond is Cold river, a mad 
torrent at snow melting, a stony bed 
in midsummer. Follow the stream, 
as it rushes here and spreads leisurely 
there, by the winding river road, 
through the villages of East and 
South Acworth, by Beryl mountain 
with its world famous crystals, and 
you are in easy access, though twelve 
miles distant, to Bellows Falls and 
the Connecticut. 

In 1766 was signed the charter 
granting the land under the name of 
Acworth. In 1767 the first clearing 
was made on the thickly wooded hill- 
sides. Slowly the settlers came, but 
came to stay, and by 1800 the hills 
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were dotted with comfortable homes 
surrounded by tilled fields, which 
had but lately been wrested from the 
rugged wilds. 

Acworth had many other indus- 
tries than farming in those days. 
The people not only raised food for 
themselves and their cattle, but they 
manufactured their own clothing as 
well. Acworth linen was celebrated 
for its fineness. Linen, tow, and 
woolen goods were exported, also 
horse rakes, spinning wheels, silk 
hats, stoves, plows, nails, clothes- 
pins, barrels, shoe-pegs, boots and 
shoes. On every stream was a little 
mill. The men were mechanics as 
well as farmers, and the women were 
manufacturers too, for the spinning 
wheel, flax wheel, and loom were in 
every home. In the winter, produce 
was carried to market on sleds, and 
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“4d spacious common stretching bet 


g Oetween. 


the merchants used to make more 
than one journey to Boston with 
loaded _sledges, 
laden. 


returning equally 

As early as 1814, there is a record 
of emigration from Acworth to Ver- 
mont, New York, and Ohio, and 


from that time to the present the 


tide has been away from the hills to 
the larger towns and cities and the 
waiting West. Thus, following close 
upon the wave of immigration that 
settled the town, came the long ebb 
and flow of emigration, sapping the 
town’s young life, but not exhausting 
its reserve strength. 


‘Cold pond—its shores thickly 
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With the dawning twentieth cen- 
tury comes a renewed appreciation of 
the charm of country life and the 
satisfaction that Nature alone 
give. Every 


can 
finds new 
homes made, which are regretfully 
left when summer is over. But true 
knowledge of life is 
gained by 
season. 


summer 


country 
living there one 
The hill-town in winter is 
as beautiful as under June skies, 
although only the lover of the coun- 
try knows this. The isolation, in 
spite of daily mails and telephones, 
develops the best in the community. 
Each season has a charm of its own. 


not 
only 


wooded down to the we 





OLD HOME DAY GREETING. 


The hurrying springtime and the 
lingering autumn will not woo many 
times in vain. Play-time here has 
a zest not felt elsewhere. The husk- 
ings, lyceums, sociables, ‘‘ bees,’’ 
sleighing parties, and picnics are 
genuine holidays, although not down 
on the calendar. 

Love of the inborn. 


country is 


Those whose ancestors were reared 


OLD HOME DA 


By 
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on the granite hills will not be satis- 
fied to live their lives long without 
some taste of the life of the country 
town. Back to New Hampshire’s 
hills are coming the children and 
grandchildren of her sons and daugh- 
ters, who through the years have 
kept warm the love of their old hill- 
top homes. 


Y GREETING. 


Nellie MM. Browne. 


Written for Old Home Day and read by the author at the observance in Nottingham, on August 


This poem was a pleasing feature of the occasion. 
enjoyed, belongs to an old and respected family of 


Mrs. Browne, whose readings have been widely 
Massachusetts, but has her home in Manchester 


this state, being the wife of G. Waldo Browne, the author. 


In the grand state of 


New Hampshire, 
With her wealth of vine-clad hills ; 
Where the breezes whisper softly 
To the murmur of the rills, 




















OLD HOME DAY GREETING. 


Stands this old, historic township, 
Dear to many hearts to-day, 

Who have wandered far from Homeland, 

But are welcomed back alway. 





You have sent the tidings outward, 
With your loving words of cheer : 

‘*Come, you absent sons and daughters, 

Come and tarry with us here, 


While we talk of old-time memories, 
And we listen to the songs, 

That now help to swell the chorus, 

As in days gone by so long.”’ 


Are we thinking of the changes 
That anon have taken place, 
As we look with hope expectant 
Into each and every face? 


We have all grown old together 
Time has waited not for one ! 

But our hearts are just as buoyant 

As in days when we were young. 


Are there those oppressed and weary 
Who would lay life’s cares away ? 
Let them work their unknown missions 
With a cheerful heart each day. 





Let us say a word of comfort,— 
Wait and hope, the time draws near, 

When we all shall reap the harvest 

For what we have suffered bere. 


Every morn new strength is given— 
What a hope to calm our fears ; 

Let us strive and help some other 

To roll back the burdened years. 






Life is like a path that’s winding 
Through the future’s misty day ;— 
Noble thoughts and deeds remembered 
Are our milestones by the way. 


Time may change and dear ones leave us, 
But He still this message sends : 

‘* Fear not; Heaven is nearer to us 

Than what we may think, dear friends.’’ 











CATAMOUNT. 
By Laura Garland Carr. 


While autumn’s days were long and bright, 
With fields and forests at their best, 

We climbed Old Catamount’s fair height 
To see the world from its broad crest. 


Who said ‘‘ a long and tedious climb ?’’ 
What, with that wealth of sun and shade! 
With light clouds floating all the time, 
In changing lights, o’er hill and glade! 


With dancing brooks and laughing falls 
And rocks that showed enticing lines! 

With blackberry bushes by the walls 
Pushing ripe clusters through the vines! 


With those delightful rests and talks, 
Wherever fancy chose a place, 

When classics, mushrooms, bugs, and stocks 
Were handled with such learned grace ! 


Yet, had it been a longer way 
More wearying in its upward trend ; 
Would we have shunned its toils that day 
And lost the grandeur at the end ? 


© Catamount! Enchanted ground ! 
Old as the world yet always new! 

What pleasure on thy rocks we found ! 
What inspiration in thy view! 


Thy name, wherever heard, recalls 
Two perfect days of pure delight ; 

Thy pictures, hung on memory’s walls, 
Will make all coming days more bright. 


How is it with you in the snow? 

How when the storm is at its height ? 
We long thy loneliness to know— 

The solemn stillness of thy night. 


Again and yet again we hope— 

Like ancient pilgrims to a shrine, 
To mount thy peaceful, grassy slope 
And feel the thrill from thy air wine. 


THE 
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PHYSICIAN GENERAL OF TWO WARS. 


A STURDY OAK OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


By Gilbert Patten Brown. 


Author of ** The Massacre of York,’ 


N the old and renowned 
state of New Hampshire 
are many interesting 
spots to the curious stu- 
dent of American histo- 

ry. The ancient town of Hampton is 

rural and furnishes much material for 
the ardent historian. Among its early 
settlers was the distinguished name 
of Dearborn. Godfrey Dearborn was 
born in Exeter, in the county of Do- 





Memories of Martinique, 


‘The Tory’s Daughter,” etc. 


ver, in England, and when arriving 
in America settled in Exeter. He 
was one of the thirty-five men to 
sign the constitution for the govern- 
ment of Exeter, in 1739. In 1749 he 
moved to Hampton, where he died 
February 4, 1786. From that sturdy 
oak of New England life the subject of 
this memoir descended. He is none 
other than Henry Dearborn, born at 
Hampton, February 23, 1751, son of 

















Simon and Sarah (Marston) Dear- 
born. 

The early education of Henry Dear- 
obtained at the district 


school of his native town, and his 


born was 
course in medicine under the 
tuition of Dr. Hall Jackson, of Ports- 
mouth. 


was 


In 1772 Dr. Dearborn settled 
as a physician at Nottingham Square, 
and had a good practice at the break- 
ing out of the American Revolution. 
In ‘*St. John’s 
Lodge No. 1 The 
leading men of the town were mem- 
of that sturdy body, and the 
young physician of rural Nottingham 


Portsmouth was old 


of Free Masons. 
bers 


wished to learn the mysteries of Free- 
He received the first and 
second degrees March 3, 1774 (in 
company with Maj. Andrew McClary, 
who was killed by a cannon ball at 
Bunker Hill). 
receive the third, or Master Mason’s, 
until April 6, His 
diploma is the property of “St. John’s 


masonry. 


Dr. Dearborn did not 


degree 


1777 


van” 


” 


Lodge No. rt. It reads 


Our Honorable Brother 


Henry Dearborn, was made a Mason in the 


first and second degree the 3d day of March 


774, and was raised to the degree of Master 


April 6, 5777 in St John’s lodge of Portsmouth 
is per records ; Clement Storer Master Edw’d 
St Leo Livermore, St Warden, Abel Harris Ju 


Warden, John P Pason Secretary 


This rare and unique document was 


found in 1901 among some rubbish 
at an auction sale at Saco, Maine. 
Chandler M. Hayford, the 


present secretary, has it in his pos- 


Esq., 


session; of it he is justly proud. 
Soon after settling in Nottingham, 
anticipating trouble with the 
mother country, Dr. Dearborn organ- 
ized a military company and was 
elected its captain. When the news 
of Concord and Lexington reached 
the town, he, with Joseph Cilley and 


and 
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Thomas Bartlett, reorganized the lit- 
tle command, and at the head of sixty 
men marched Captain Dearborn on 
the morning of April 20, 1775, to- 
wards Cambridge, Mass. In less than 
twenty-four hours those farmer volun- 
teers marched a distance of fifty-five 
miles. After remaining there several 
days they returned home. A regi- 
ment was at once organized, com- 
manded by Col. John Stark, of Lon- 
donderry, and Dr. Dearborn was on 
April 23, 1775, commissioned a cap- 
tain. His company arrived at Med- 
ford, Mass., May 15, and in a few 
days was engaged in a skirmish on 
Hog island. He had been sent by 
the colonel to prevent the stock from 
being carried away by the British, 
and a few days later took part in an 
engagement with an armed vessel, 
near Winnesimet ferry. The follow- 
ing letter by Colonel Stark is self- 
explanatory : 





Winter Scene on Nottingham Square 
Behind th 
which Gene 


still called th 


ated the house in 
The field below 


barn, marked, was lo 


val Dearborn lived. 


“Dearborn fiecd.”” 
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Section of Highway leading from Nott 
& y 4 


Medford, June 8, 1775. 


Captain Henry Dearborn,—You are required 
to go with one seargent and twenty men to re- 
lieve the guards at Winter Hill and Templ’s to- 
morrow morning at nine o’clock, and there to 
take their places and orders, but first to parade 
before New Hampshire Chambers (Billing’s 
Tavern). 

John Stark, Col. 


Captain Dearborn endorsed the or- 
der by writing on the back: ‘‘ First 
time I ever mounted guard.’’ 

Early on the 17th of June Colonel 
Stark’s regiment marched to Bunker 
Hill. Captain Dearborn’s company 
was the flank guard of the regiment. 
In the thickest of the fray was Dear- 
born and his men. He took with him 
his small medicine case, which he 
lashed together with his sword to his 
coat, and did one man’s part in using 
the old king’s arm upon the forces of 
England. In the following Septem- 


ber he volunteered and joined the 
expedition of Gen. Benedict Arnold 
through the wilderness to Quebec, 
where on December 31, 1775, he was 


ngham to Epping 


taken prisoner, and the commanding 
officer, Gen. Richard Montgomery, 
was killed. He was not exchanged 
until March 10, 1777, and nine days 
later he was made major Third N. H. 
regiment, to rank from November 8, 
1776. Col. Alexander Scammel (an- 
other member of ‘* St. John’s Lodge, 
No. 1’’) commanded that regiment 
of veterans. At Stillwater he fought 
bravely, and on September 19, 1777, 
was commissioned a lieutenant-colo- 
nel and transferred to the First regi- 
ment of New Hampshire continental 
troops, commanded by Col. Joseph 
Cilley (who had on June 15, 1775, 
been made a Mason in St. John’s 
Lodge, No. 1, ‘‘gratis,’’ ‘‘for his 
good service in the defence of his 
country”). At the battle of Mon- 
mouth the First N. H. regiment 
fought bravely, and both Colonels 
Ciley and Dearborn ‘“‘ attracted par- 
ticularly the attention of the com- 
mander-in-chief.” 
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It was after General Lee’s blunder, 
that Washington ordered Colonel Cil- 
ley’s regiment to attack a body of the 
British crack troops. As they passed 
through an orchard Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Dearborn played a most daring 
and important feat. After the British 
had been beaten off, Colonel Cilley 
dispatched his lieutenant-colonel to 
General Washington to ask what fur- 
ther service was required before tak- 
ing refreshments. The little doctor- 
soldier’s face was black from smoke 
of battle. He saluted the general, 
who cried out, ‘‘ What troops are 
those ?’’ Dearborn replied: ‘‘ Full- 
blooded Yankees from New Hamp- 
shire, sir.’’ ‘‘ Your men, sir, have 
done gallant service, fall back and 
refresh yourselves,’’ quickly replied 
Washington. The following day Gen- 
eral Washington in his general orders 
showed the highest commendation on 
the exploit of that regiment. Here 
General Washington learns that Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dearborn is a member 
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of the Masonic institution and is pop- 
ular in the cloth of the craft. 

In 1779 he accompanied Maj.-Gen. 
John Sullivan on his noted expedition 
against the Tories and Indians, and 
took an active part in the action of 
August 29 at Newburn. In 1781 he 
was appointed deputy quartermaster- 
general, with the rank of colonel, and 
served with General Washington’s 
army in Virginia. He could be trusted 
at all times. He served until March 
5, 1782, when he retired to private 
life. In 1784 he moved from New 
Hampshire to Kennebec, in the dis- 
trict of Maine. In 1787 he was 
elected brigadier-general of militia, 
and later, was appointed a major- 
general. In 1790 Washington ap- 
pointed him marshal for the district 
of Maine. He was twice elected a 
representative from rural Kennebec 
county to congress. On March 5, 
1801, he was appointed by President 
Jefferson secretary of war, which office 
he held with credit to himself until 





View on the Common at Nottingham Square—Homes of Judge Bartlett and Thomas Fernald. 
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March 7, 1809, when he resigned and 
was appointed collector for the port 
of Boston. On January 27, 1812, he 
was appointed and commissioned as 
senior major-general in the United 
States army. 

His military bearing was of the 
best; he was popular with his men 
and loved by his fellow officers. The 
one failure of General William Hull 
at Detroit had a deep effect upon 
the plans of General Dearborn. 
Commodore Isaac Chauncey and 
General Morgan Lewis (both Ma- 
sons) worked in perfect harmony with 
General Dearborn in-:all his plans. 
On the force march to ‘‘ Four Mile 
Creek,’’ the hospital surgeon of the 
army, Dr. James Mann, said to Gen- 
eral Dearborn: ‘‘I apprehend you do 
not intend to embark with the army ?”’ 
The general replied: ‘‘I apprehend 
nothing, sir, I go into battle or perish 
in the attempt.’’ The little engage- 
ments of the War of 1812 were tame 
to him compared with some of the 
hard battles of the Revolution he had 
participated in. He was honorably 
discharged from the army June 15, 
1815. In 1822 he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to Portugal, 
and after two years returned to Amer- 
ica at his own request. The hard 


service in the two wars of his country 
had broken down his health. 

He was a member of that distin- 
guished American body, ‘‘ The So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati,’’ and became 
one of its general officers. Never was 
any of his undertakings a failure. 
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The sturdy Anglo-Saxon ancestry of 
General Dearborn was plainly seen in 
him. 

He first married, 1771, Mary Bart- 
lett ; second, 1780, Dorcas (Osgood) 
Marble; third, 1813, Sarah Bowdoin. 
His son, Henry Alexander Scammel 
Dearborn, was born March 3, 1783, 
and died July 29, 1851. 

Gen. Henry Dearborn possessed 
that rare jewel of mental aristocracy 
which has been common in almost 
every age and country. Dr. Dear- 
born would have been a valuable man 
in the medical department of the con- 
tinental army, but knew where he 
would do the best service to human 
kind. The careful and curious stu- 
dent of the War of 1812 finds no offi- 
cer of more value to the American 
cause than Maj.-Gen. Henry Dear- 


born. He died at Roxbury, Mass., 
June 6, 1829, and was buried at 
Mount Auburn cemetery with full 


civil, military, and Masonic honors, 
where a suitable stone, bearing a 
touching epitaph, marks his tomb. 
His achievements were vast for Amer- 
ican liberty, and we find he has not 
proper space on history’s page. The 
writer is a young man, and considers 
it his duty to contribute to literature 
this article, that generations yet un- 
born may read of the life of the phy- 
sician-general of Americas two wars 
with England. Masonic writers have 
failed to record his name among those 
of the craft who served their country 
in the war against British despot- 
ism. 




















THE 





EVENING LIGHT. 


By Mrs. O. S. Baketel. 


Transcendently beautiful the orb of night, 
The pale, soft light of the moon ; 

Trausversing through the heavens above, 
And passing away too soon. 


Not the strength of power the sun doth give, 
As he rides with triumph by ; 

Brilliantly shedding his rays of light 
And heat, from a splendid sky. 


But a softer light, as a babe asleep, 
So innocent, pure, and sweet, 

That we fain would change the lovely light, 
For the luminous one replete. 


THE VANDAL’'S HAND. 
By Sumner F. Claflin. 


Among the sun-kissed summits, 

Of the mountains that I love, 

The vandal’s hand its dastard work has done. 
The same are all the sky tints, 

In cloud-land just above, 

But the forests as they used to be are.gonc ! 


Like a moth-eaten garment 

Seem the breasts that once were green, 

Those broad shoulders that pressed against the sky. 
Where axe and fire has bared them 

Their nakedness is seen ! 

In brokenness and ashes there they lie! 


Oh! Years of rain and sunshine, 
Come, hide these ghastly stones 
Beneath another covering of green. 
The poet, yea, and nature 

And all creation groans 


Until Time’s softer hand shall intervene. 
G.M.—14 








THE NEW HAMPSHIRE COVENANT OF 1774. 


By Foseph B. Walker. 


Judge Timothy Walker 
of Concord (b. 
1822 


737, 4. 
is one of ancient 

foolscap size, somewhat 
faded and time worn, endorsed in his 
handwriting, ‘‘Covenant, 1774.’’ 
This ‘‘ covenant,’’ which is all printed 
from old-fashioned English type, ex- 
cept a short blank space in which is 
written the word ‘‘ Concord,’’ occu- 
pies about two thirds of the first page. 
Upon the remainder of this and upon 
the second, are the autographs of 
‘seventy-two substantial citizens of 
Concord, and of Hannah Osgood, 
better known as ‘‘ Mother Osgood,”’ 
the landlady of Concord’s popular 
inn’ during the Revolutionary pe- 
riod. Fifty-two of these same per- 
sons, two years later, signed the As- 
sociation Test, and thereby exposed 
their estates to confiscation and their 
necks to the halter. 

What was the origin and purpose 
of this ancient document, now awak- 
ened from a sleep of three generations 
and introducing us to these Concord 
worthies of 1774? It bears no inter- 
nal date. Who sent it for adoption 
to Concord? Were its provisions 
also adopted by the citizens of other 
New Hampshire towns? What, in 
short, was its ‘‘vaison d’etre’’? To 
such questions its unexpected appear- 
ance gives rise. A careful perusal of 





1This stood near the south corner of Main and 
Depot streets. 


its contents, as here presented in fac- 
simile, will answer them in part: 


We the Subscribers, Inhabitants of the Town 
of Concord, having taken into our serious Con- 
sideration, the precarious State of the LIBER 
TIES of NORTH-AMERICA, and more espe 
cially the present distressed Condition of our 
Sister Colony of Massachusetts-Bay, embar 
rassed as it is by several Acts of the British Par 
liament, tending to the entire Subversion of 
their natural and Charter Rights ; among which 
is the Act for blocking up the Harbour of 
BOSTON ,; And being fully sensible of our in 
dispensible Duty to lay hold on every Means in 
our Power to preserve and recover the much 
injured Constitution of our Country; and con- 
scious at the same Time of no Alternative be 
tween the Horrors of Slavery, or the Carnage 
and Desolation of a civil War, but a Suspen 
sion of all commercial Intercourse with the 
Island of Great-Britain, DO, in the Presence of 
GOD, solemnly and in good Faith, covenant 
and engage with each other. 

1. That from henceforth we will suspend all 
commercial Intercourse with the said Island of 
Great-Britain, until the Parliament shall cease 
to enact Laws imposing Taxes upon the Colo 
nies, without their Consent, or until the pre 
tended Right of Taxing is dropped. And 

2. That there may be less Temptation to 
others to continue in the said now dangerous 
Commerce ; and in order to promote Industry, 
Oeconomy, Arts and Manufactures among our- 
selves, which are of the last Importance to the 
Welfare and Well-being of a Community; we 
do, in like Manner, solemnly covenant, that we 
will not buy, purchase or consume, or suffer 
any Person, by, for, or under us, to purchase, 
nor will we use in our Families in any Manner 
whatever, any Goods, Wares or Merchandise 
which shall arrive in America from Great-Bri- 
tain aforesaid, from and after the last Day of 
August next ensuing (except only such Articles 
as shall be judged absolutely necessary by the 
Majority of Signers hereof)—and as much as in 
us lies, to prevent our being interrupted and 
defeated in this only peaceable Measure en- 
tered into for the Recovery and Preservation of 
our Rights, and the Rights of our Brethren in 








our Sister Colonies, We agree to break off all 
Trade and Commerce, with all Persons, who 
prefering their private Interest to the Salvation 
of their now almost perishing Country, who 
shall still continue to import Goods from Great 


sritain, or shall purchase of those who import 
after the said last Day of August, until the 
aforesaid pretended Right of Taxing the Colo 
nies shall be given up or dropped. 

3. Asa Refusal to come into any Agreement 
which promises Deliverance of our Country 
from the Calamities it now feels, and which, 
like a Torrent, are rushing upon it with in- 
creasing Violence, must, in our Opinion, evi- 
dence a Disposition enimical to, or criminally 
negligent of the common Safety It is agreed, 
that all such ought to be considered, and shall 
by us be esteemed, as Encouragers of contuma 
cious Importers. 

Lastly, We hereby further engage, that we 
will use every Method in our Power, to encour 
age and promote the Production of Manufac 
tures among ourselves, that this Covenant and 
Engagement may be as little detrimental to 
ourselves and Fellow Countrymen as possible. 





Philip Eastman 
Peter Green, Jr. 
Reuben Abbott 
Jabez Abbot 
John Chase 
Benjamin Sweat 


Ephraim Farnum,Junr. 


Benjamin Fifield 
Henry Lovjoy 
Jacob Shute 
Edward Abbott 
George Abbott 
Tesse Abbot 
Jeremiah Wheeler 
Joshua Abbot 
Ezekiel Dimond 
Isak Kimball 
Ezra Carter 

Abiel Chandler 
John Blanchard 
Caleb Buswell 
Peter Chandler 
Abiel Blanchard 
Jonathan Bradley 
Nathl. Rolfe 
Timothy Bradley 
Cornelius Johnson 
Daniel Gale 
Thos. Stickney 
Daniel Abbot 
Nathl. West 
Daniel Carter 
Amos Abbot 
Daniel Hall 
Levi Ross 
Henry Berk 
Nathl. Abbott 


Moses Abbott 
Reuben Kimball 
Lemuel Tucker 
Nathan Abbot 
Chandler Lovejoy 
William Coffin 
Jona. Walker 


John Farnum 


David Young 
Stephen Kimball 
Ebenr. West 
Moses Eastman, jun 
Hannah Osgood 
Timo. Walker 
Richard Hastine 
Timo. Walker, Jr 
John Kimball 
Benja. Emery 
Aaron Stevens 
Joseph Hall, Jnr. 
Philip Carigain 
Jonathan Stickney 
David Hall 
Stephen Abbot 
Benjamin Farnum 
Nathl. Clement 
James Walker 
Joseph Farnum 
Jonathan Eliot 
Jacob Carter 
Enoch Coffin 
Hezekiah Fellows 
Abner Flanders 
Ebenezer Virgin 
Solomon Gage 
Jacob Dimond 
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For further responses, one must re- 
vert to the environment of this im- 
portant paper, and the condition of 
public affairs in the American colo- 
nies at that time. Soon after the 
Treaty of Paris (1763), whereby 
France relinquished all rule in North 
America, the selfishness of the gov- 
ernmental policy of England with 
respect to her American colonies be- 
came more and more pronounced. It 
was manifest that she meant to hold 
them not only as an enlargement of 
her domain, enhancing her conse- 
quence as a nation, but as contribu- 
tors to her material welfare, by afford- 
ing places to her needy dependents, 
markets for her manufactures and 
merchandise, freights for her vessels, 
and aids to her exchequer, by an ar- 
bitrary taxation of their people with- 
out their consent. 

This policy was made notably pat- 
ent as early as March 22, 1765, by 
the enactment of the Stamp Act, 
which embodied the principle of her 
right to tax the people of her colo- 
nies while denying them representa- 
tion in the body by which it was 
done. 

This act, however, proved prema- 
ture and excited such widespread 
dissatisfaction and opposition to its 
enforcement that it was repealed at 
the end of four months and a half 
after it had taken effect (March 18, 
1766), much to the disgust of the 
king and of his advisers. Yet, while 
its repeal caused great joy throughout 
the colonies, it did not change his 
purpose. He simply acquiesced and 
waited; but briefly for, the very 
next year, he converted to exasper- 
ation the good feeling thus produced 
by securing the enactment of a law 
for levying import duties on tea, glass, 
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E the Subfcribers, Inhabitants of the Town of EoD 


having taken into our ferious Confideration, the precarious State of the 
LIBERTIES of NORTH-AMERICA, and more efpecially the prefent diftreffcd 
Condition of our Sifter Colony of the Maffachufetts-Bay, embarraffed as it is by 
feveral A@s of the Britifh Parliament, tending to the entire Subverfion cf thcir na- 
tural and Charter Rights ; among which is the 4 for blocking up the Harbour of 
BOSTON : And being fully fenfible of our indifpenfible Duty to lay hold on 
every* Means in our Power to preferve and recover the much injured Conftitution 
of our Country ; and confcious at the fame Time of no Alternative between the 
Horrors of Slavery, or the Carnage and Defolation of a civit War, but a Sufpenfion 
of all commercial Intercourfe with the Ifland of Great-Britain, DO, in the Prefence 
of GOD, folemaly and in good Faith, cdvenant and engage with cach other, ~~~ 


1. That from henceforth we will fufpend all commercial Intercourfe with the 
faid Mland of Great-Britain, until the Parliament thall ceafe to ena&t Laws impofi 
Taxes upon the Colonies, without their Confent, or until the pretended Right of 
Taxing is dropped. And 


2. That there may be lefs Temptation to others to continue in the faid now 
dangerous Commerce ;, and in order to promote Induftry, Oeconomy, -Arts and 
Manufa@tures among ourfelves, which are of the laft Importance to the Welfare 
and Well-being of a Community ; we do, in like Manner, folemnly covenant, 
that we will not buy, purchafe or confume, or fuffer any Perfon, by, for, or under us, 
to purchafe, nor will we ufe in our Families in any Manner whatever, any Goods, 
Wares or Merchandife which fhall arrive in America from Great-Britain aforefaid, 
from and after the laft Day of Auguft next enfuing ( except only fuch Articles as 
fhall be judged abfolutely neceffary by the Majority of the Signers hereof )--and 
as much as in us lies, to prevent our beieg-interrupted and defeated in thie only 
peaceable Meafyre entered into for the Recovery and Prefervation of our Rights, 
and the Rights of our Brethren in our Sifter Colonies, We agree to break off all 
Trade and Commerce, with all Perfons, who prefering their private Intereft to 
the Salvation of their now almoft perifhing Country, who fhall ftill continue to im- 
port Goods from Great-Britain, or fhall purchafe of thofe who import after the 
faid laft Day of Auguft, until the aforefaid pretended Right of Taxing the Colo- 
nics fhall be given up or dropped. 


3. As a Refufal to come into any Agreement which promifes Deliverance of our 
Country from the Calamities it now-feels, and which, like a Torrent, are rufhing 
upon it with increafing Violence, ,nuft, in our Opinion, evidence a Difpofition 
enimical to, or criminally negligent of the common Safety :---It is agreed, that all 
fuch ought to be confidered, and thall by ws be efteemed, as Encouragers of’con- 
tumacious Importers. 


Laftly, We hereby further engage, that we will are every Method in our Power, 
to encourage and promote the Produétion of Manufa&ures among ourfelves, that 


this Covenant and Engagement may be as little detrimenial to ourfel d F 
apn a giee y 0 ourfelves and Fellow 
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paper, and painters’ colors brought 
to American ports. 

But, so general and intense was the 
dissatisfaction caused by this law 
also, that the duty was soon removed 
from all of these articles except tea. 
This was retained, accompanied by 
an assertion, as unwise as vain, that 
‘* England had the right to bind her 
colonies in all cases whatsoever.’’ 
The king could not realize that his 
American colonists were contending 
for a principle, and not for the avoid- 
ance of the payment of a petty three 
pence on a pound of tea. 

Thus modified, the obnoxious law 
still failed to effect the object which 
it was intended to secure. Ere long, 
the discontent, whose intensity had 
been increasing for half a dozen years, 
culminated on the sixteenth day of 
December, 1773, in the pouring into 
the waters of Boston harbor a whole 
cargo of tea which had been sent to 
that port for sale. Kindred action 
followed in other towns, and only 
fifteen days later, the people of 
Charlestown, gathering their little 
supplies of this article, bore them to 
the public square and there consigned 
them to the flames of a patriotic bon- 
fire, amid great rejoicings beneath 
which stern ideas were silently tak- 
ing form in thoughtful minds.’ In 
other places, non-consumption agree- 
ments were formed, as in Portsmouth, 
where the women bound themselves 
to discontinue its use so long as the 
objectionable act remained in force.’ 

While this destruction of tea in 
Boston was hailed with great satisfac- 
tion in all the colonies, it aroused the 
ire of the king, who at once con- 
cluded that no vacillating course 


1 Hist. Charlestown, p. 293. 
Annals of Portsmouth, p. 244. 
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should be hereafter pursued, and that 
the little capital of Massachusetts 
should soon feel the weight of his 
right arm in vengeance. 

In accordance with this purpose, 
on the thirty-first day of March, 1774, 
the act popularly known as the Bos- 
ton Port Bill received the royal ap- 
proval, and a few weeks later, in 
April, three others, known as the 
Regulation Acts, were enacted. 

The Port Bill took effect on the 
first day of the following June, caus- 
ing the harbor of Boston to be block- 
aded and all passing between the 
islands therein and Charlestown to be 
suspended. Asa consequence, busi- 
ness came to a sudden standstill. 
Stores and warehouses were closed 
and the employment of hundreds of 
its people, who lived by the work of 
their hands, ceased. Salem was made 
the colonial capital, and Marblehead 
became a port of entry. 

Two months later the Regulation 
Acts, just mentioned, went into effect, 
‘“sweeping away the long cherished 
charter of Massachusetts and precip- 
itating the irreversible choice between 
submission and resistance.’’ ° 

The first of these provided ‘“‘In to- 
tal violation of the charter [of Massa- 
chusetts] that the counsellors, who 
had been chosen hitherto by the leg- 
islature, should be appointed by the 
king, and hold at his pleasure. The 
superior judges were to hold at the 
will of the king, and be dependent 
upon him for their salaries; and the 
inferior judges were to be removable 
at the discretion of the royal gover- 
nor. The sheriffs were to be ap- 
pointed and removed by the execu- 
tive; and the juries were to be se- 





Windsor’s Mem. Hist. Boston, Vol. 3, p. 53. 











lected by the dependent sheriffs. 
Town meetings were to be abolished, 
except for the election of officers or 
by the special permission of the gov- 
ernor. This bill was passed by a 
vote of more than three to one.’’ 

The second provided that ‘‘ Magis- 
trates, revenue officers and soldiers, 
charged with capital offenses, could 
be tried in England or Nova Scotia. 
This bill passed by a vote of more 
than four to one.’’? 


The third made provision for the - 


quartering of British troops upon the 
towns. 

But all these vindictive laws failed 
to accomplish their expected pur- 
poses. Particularly applicable is this 
remark to the Boston Port Bill, the 
effect of which was twofold. While 
it caused great distress to large num- 
bers of the inhabitants of Boston, it 
also created stern indignation in all 
the colonies, frightened few persons, 
and created a universal sympathy for 
those distressed thereby, which at 
once manifested itself by liberal con- 
tributions to the people of the be- 
leaguered town, which largely pre- 
vented the sufferings it was intended 
to produce. 

The correspondence accompanying 
the transportation and receipt of these 
contributions from June 28, 1774, to 
September 9, 1775, has been pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal society, and covers two hundred 
and seventy-eight pages of the fourth 
volume of the fourth series of its Col- 
lections. There was then little money 
in America, and the contributions were 
mostly of provisions. These came 
from some one hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent places. As instances of these, 
there were sent : 





1 Windsor’s Mem. Hist. Boston, Vol. 3, p. 53- 
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June 28, 1774, from Windham, Conn., a small 
flock of sheep. 

June 28, 1774, from Groton, 40 bushels of rye 
and Indian corn. 

July, 1774, from Cape Fear, North Carolina, a 
sloop load of provisions. 

Aug. 4, 1774, from Baltimore, Maryland, 3,000 
bushels of Indian corn, 20 barrels of rye flour, 
2 barrels of pork and 20 barrels of bread, 

Aug. 30, 1774, from Northampton, Virginia, 
1,000 bushels of Indian corn. 

Sept. 22, 1774, from Old York, a quantity of 
wood, sheep and potatoes. 

Nov. 25, 1774, from Philadelphia, Penn., 5 
tons of rod iron. 400 barrels of flour and 200 bar- 
rels of ship stuff. 

Dec. 7, 1774, from New York, N. Y., 180 bar- 
rels of flour, 9 barrels of pork and 12 firkins of 
butter. 

Dec. 15, 1774, from Middlesex county, New 
Jersey, 2 barrels of rye flour, 8 barrels of wheat 
flour, 2 barrels of pork, 14 bu-hels of Indian 
corn and 471 bushels of rye. 

March 15, 1775, from Montreal, Canada, 
4, 100-4 sh. 

Aug. 3, 1874, from South Carolina, 1oo casks 
of rice. 


Nine New Hampshire towns sent 
similar gifts.° The following corre- 
spondence attended the sending and 
receipt of a part of that of Concord : 


Province of New Hampshire. 

; Concord, Oct. 29th, 1774. 
Sir 

The people of this Town have subscribed a 
considerable quantity of pease, for our suffer- 
ing brethren in the Town of Boston, part of 
which I now send you by the bearer; the re- 
mainder I shall forward as soon as possible. 
You will excuse my giving you this trouble, 
not being particularly acquainted with any 
other Gentleman of the Committee. 

I remain your most obedient and very hum- 


ble servant, 
Timo. Walker, Jun. 
To Mr. Henry Hill. 


To this was returned the following 
response : 

Boston, Nov. II, 1774. 
Dear Sir, 

This morning Mr. Samuel Ames delivered 
your agreeable favor of the 29th October, in- 
forming me that the people of the Town of 
Concord have generously subscribed a quantity 
of pease for their suffering brethren of this 

?These towns were Concord, Chester; Candia, 


Durham, Newmarket, Londonderry, Temple, Ports- 
mouth, and Exeter. 
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Town, part of which you have sent, and the re- 
ceipt of which I hereby acknowledge, and in 
behalf of the Town, desire you to accept our 
sincere thanks for this proof of your sympathy 
with us under our present trials, which, I as- 
sure you are very heavy, and under which we 
fear we should sink, were it not for the sup- 
port which, under Providence, we receive from 
our kind friends and brethren in this and the 
neighboring Colonies. 

I am, dear Sir, your obliged, humble servant, 

Henry Hill. 

To Mr. Timo Walker Jr. in Concord, Province 

of New Hampshire.’ 

In this vain attempt at intimida- 
tion, when conciliation was so greatly 
needed, King George III made the 
greatest mistake of his life. He took 
a fatal step which he could not re- 
trace and began a contest sure to end 
by detaching from his kingdom all 
his American colonies from the St. 
Croix to Florida, and to give birth to 
a new nation destined, in a single 
century, to rival England in wealth 
and power, and, ere the close of a 
second, to surpass it in both. 

While the sufferings caused by the 
Port Bill were restricted to the inhab- 
itants of Boston, the bill was regarded 
as a menace to all other colonial sea- 
ports, which might incur the royal 
displeasure, and as an assurance that 
His Majesty was ready to use so much 
of the military and naval power of his 
kingdom as might be found necessary 
to enforce his arbitrary demands. 

To the people of the colonies, who 
loved their fatherland and wanted 
peace and the development of their 
adopted country, this was a very un- 
welcome conclusion. They therefore 
sought some peaceable means by 
which their disagreements with their 
home government might be removed 
and a rupture of the bond which had 
long bound them to their mother 
country be avoided. In addition to the 





1 Mass. Hist. Collections, Series 4, Vol. 4, p. 429. 
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letters, petitions, and remonstrances 
before used, there was suggested : 

1. The cultivation of a better ac- 
quaintance of the people of the differ- 
ent colonies with one another, and a 
common agreement as to their gen- 
eral interests. The attainment of 
these ends was sought through colo- 
nial, county, and town Committees of 
Correspondence, by which the opin- 
ions and wants of each section of 
country might be made known to the 
others. To Dr. Jonathan Mayhew 
and to Samuel Adams, both of Bos- 
ton, the invention of this agency was 
largely due. It was a peaceable one, 
and the information gathered thereby 
might have been of much service to 
the king had he chosen to avail him- 
self of it. But he did not. Such a 
committee was appointed by the As- 
sembly of New Hampshire, on the 
28th day of May, 1774, to the disgust 
of the governor, who thereupon dis- 
solved that body, hoping by so doing, 
it has been said, to dissolve also the 
committee. 

2. Another agency suggested was 
that of popular provincial congresses, 
in which all the towns of a colony 
should be represented. Five such 
were assembled in New Hampshire 
between the 21st day of July, 1774, 
and the 21st day of December, 1775, 
inclusive; the last of which, on the 
5th day of the following January, 
assumed the powers of a state govern- 
ment and became its first legislature. 

3. Still another, similar to the non- 
importation agreements before men- 
tioned, was the formation of solemn 
leagues and covenants, whose mem- 
bers should mutually bind themselves 
to neither import nor consume British 
goods until the grievances complained 
of were removed. In his Memorial 














History of Boston, Mr. Windsor says 
that soon after the Port Bill took ef- 


see 


fect, A solemn league and cove- 
nant’ to suspend all commercial in- 
tercourse with England, and forego 
the use of all British merchandise, 
was forwarded to every town in the 
province; and the names of those 
who refused to sign it were to be 
published.’’' Of this Prof. J. K. 
Hosmer also says, ‘‘ The Solemn 
League and Covenant spread through- 
out New England, and into the colo- 
nies in general, being a most formid- 
able non-importation agreement which 
the royal governors 
vain.’’ ’ 

Not long after this, at some time 
between July and September, a simi- 
lar ‘‘covenant’’ was prepared and 
copies of it dispatched, by the New 
Hampshire Committee of Correspond- 
ence, to the towns of that province. 
To what number these were signed, 
or how many have been preserved, 
does not appear. A pretty diligent 
search has resulted in allusions only 
to such agreements. So far as the 
writer knows, the Concord covenant 
is the only one which has been pre- 
served to this day. 

On the seventeenth of June, 1774, 
the Assembly of Massachusetts sug- 
gested the organization of a continen- 
tal congress, to cohsider the condi- 
tion and wants of the several colonies 
and devise measures of general inter- 
est to all. This suggestion was favor- 
ably received, the different colonies 
chose delegates to attend it, and the 
first day of September was appointed 
as the day of its assembling, in Phila- 
delphia. To it the people looked for- 
ward, and awaited its advice. 


denounced in 





1 Windsor’s Mem. Hist. Boston, Vol. 3, p. 55. 
? Hosmer’s Life of S. Adams, pp. 298--300. 
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An example of such awaiting is 
furnished by the action of the town 
of Keene,’ to which the New Hamp- 
shire Committee of Correspondence 
had sent for execution a copy of this 
covenant. Ata town-meeting, holden 
there on the twenty-sixth day of Sep- 
tember, ‘‘ To see if it be the mind of 
the town to sign the covenant and 
engagement, which was sent and rec- 
ommended by the committee of corre- 
spondence, relating to the non impor- 
tation agreement,’’ the following pre- 
amble and vote was adopted : 

Whereas the towns in this province, have 
chosen members‘ to represept them in a Gen- 
eral Congress of all the colonies, now sitting at 
the city of Philadelphia, to consult and deter 
mine what steps are necessary for the colonies 
to adopt, voted, therefore, not to sign the non 
importation agreement until we hear what 
measures said congress have agreed upon for 
themselves and their constituents. 

That this opinion prevailed in many 
of the other towns there is reason to 
believe, and the conclusion is a plaus- 
ible one that, the New Hampshire 
Solemn League and Covenant was 
superseded by the broader intercolo- 
nial ‘‘Association’’ adopted by the 
members of the continental con- 
gress on the 21st of October, and by 
them personally executed for them- 
selves and their constituents.° 





3 N. H. Hist. Soc. Col., Vol. 2, p. 110. 


¢ The New Hampshire delegates chosen July 14, 
1774, were Nathaniel Folsom and John Sullivan. 


5 On the 27th of December, 1774, Amherst chose a 
committee “to carry into effect the Association 
agreement.” (Hist. of Amherst, p. 366.) On the 
isth of January, 1775, Bedford ** Voted to adopt the 
measures of the Continental Congress.’’ (Hist. of 
Bedford, p. 123.) February 23, 1775, Fitzwilliam 
“Voted to abide by the proceedings of the Conti- 
nental Congress.’ (Hist. of Fitzwilliam, p. 217.) 
May 18, 1774, Hollis ** Voted to enforce a strict ad- 
herence to the Association Agreement of the Con- 
tinental Congress. (Hist. of Hollis, p. 144.) Mr. 
Claude Halstead Van Tyne says, “In October of 
1774, the First Continental Congress determined 
upon an association as a ‘speedy, effectual and 
peaceable measure,’ for obtaining a redress of 
their grievances. The Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, which originated in Boston, died in anticipa- 
tion of this measure, because intercolonial associ- 
ation would be more effective.” (The Loyalists in 
America, p. 69.) 
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The preamble of this was in part 
as follows : 


We, his Majesty’s most loyal subjects, the 
Delegates of the several Colonies of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachnsetts Bay, Rhode Island. Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
the three Lower Counties of New Castle, Kent 
and Sussex on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina, deputed 
to represent them in a Continental Congress, 
held in the city of Philadelphia, on the fifth 
day of September, 1774, avowing our allegiance 
to His Majesty; our affection and regard for 
our fellow-subjects in Great Britain and else- 
where ; affected with the deepest anxiety and 
most alarming apprehensions at those griev- 
ances and distresses with which his Majesty’s 
American subjects are oppressed; and having 
taken under our most serious deliberation the 
state of the whole continent, find that the pres- 
ent unhappy situation of our affairs is occa- 
sioned by a ruinous system of Colony Adminis 
tration adopted by the British Ministry about 
the year 1763, evidently calculated for enslav- 
ing these Colonies, and, with them the British 
Empire. 

* * > . *. 

To obtain redress of these grievances, which 
threaten destruction to the Lives, Liberty and 
Property of His Majesty’s subjects in North 
America, we are of opinion that a Non-Impor- 
tation, Non-Consumption and Non-Exportation 
Agreement, faithfully adhered to, will prove 
the most speedy, effectual and peaceable meas- 
ure; and, therefore, we do, for ourselves and 
the inhabitants of the several Colonies whom 
we represent, firmly agree and associate, under 
the sacred ties of Virtue, Honour and the love 
of our Country as follows: 


Next followed the articles of asso- 
ciation, which, with the signatures of 
the delegates from all the colonies 
with the exception of Georgia, occupy 
nearly five closely-printed pages of 
the first volume of the Congress Jour- 
nal. 

To this Association, as before stated, 
the Concord Covenant of 1774 wun- 
doubtedly gave way. A critical exam- 
ination of the seventy-three signatures 
attached thereto affords evidence that 
the subscribers were plain persons, 
intelligent, cognizant of their rights 
and possessed of courage to maintain 
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them. Indeed, the very next April 
a goodly number of them, having ex- 
changed their pens for their muskets, 
hurried to Cambridge to report two 
months later at Bunker Hill. 

Thus far, all the measures adopted 
by the American colonists for the 
redress of their grievances had been 
peaceable ones. By such they hoped 
to adjust the differences between 
them and their mother country, but 
the king insisted upon the stern arbit- 
rament of war. By the judgment 
of this tribunal the colonies were 
awarded political freedom and nation- 
ality. 

If to any it seem strange that our 
fathers should have striven as long 
as they did to obtain a redress of 
their grievances by the peaceable 
means of remonstrances, petitions, 
and non-importation agreements, it 
should be remembered that England 
was their mother country and the 
most powerful nation in the world; 
while the American colonies, consist- 
ing of but a thin line of thirteen small 
states, strung along the Atlantic coast 
from New Hampshire to Georgia, 
like beads on a cord, were but 
slightly bound to each other by 
acquaintance or material interests; 
were sparsely settled and possessed 
of an aggregate population of only 
three million people, half of whom 
were Tories. 

The surprising thing is, not that 
they should have been slow in taking 
up arins against their oppressor; but 
that they should have done so at all. 
And, indeed, not very late were they 
in coming to a realization of the fact 
that the strength of a small people, 
with God and right on their side, 
cannot be measured by numbers. 

The Concord subscribers to this 











AUTUMN REVELATIONS. 


Solemn League and Covenant have 
been in their graves well on towards 
an hundred years. It is trusted that 
their patriotic spirits have not been 
‘*disquieted,’’ as was that of Israel’s 
dead prophet, by this ‘‘ bringing 
them up”’ to testify of the valor and 
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sacrifices which they consecrated to 
the achievement of American inde- 
pendence. Fit will it be for the 
millions, now enjoying this inestima- 
ble blessing, to ‘‘ solemnly covenant’’ 
to transmit it unimpaired to their 
posterity. 


AUTUMN REVELATIONS. 


By Louise Lewin Matthews. 


The mellow days are drifting, 


The summer hours have gone, 
October winds are lifting 

The leaves upon the thorn. 
The music of the woodland 

No longer floats above, 
And frosty nights are stealing 

The flower that poets love. 


The sumac by the roadside 
Their lamps of crimson burn, 
The cinquefoil in the pastures 
Their yellow bonnets turn. 
By winding streams the alder 
And the willow shake their leaves, 
And many a field is covered 
With stacks of golden sheaves. 


The purple grapes are hanging 
Beside the orchard wall, 


The golden apples ripen, 


And on the grasses fall. 


ys a . 
Thus autumn is revealing 


What summer treasured rare, 
And nature held in keeping 
These jewels rich and fair. 


Oh! stately maid of autumn, 
Magician of the year! 

What marvels full of wonder, 
What revelations here! 

A welcome ever greets you, 
Dame Nature bends the knee, 
Announced by woodland heralds, 

Thou queen of royalty ! 








SHORELINE SKETCHES, NO, 6. 


THE OUTING OF THE POSSUM CLUB. 


By H. G. Leslie, 


: CNet ESD season waxed apace. 
“a ANY 
ent 


Already the first ears of 
green corn were adding 
their toothsome flavor to 
the viands prepared by 
the good housewives of Shoreline, 
when the nightly discussions on the 
stump of the old mast at the foot of 
Captain Jared’s garden turned to the 
annual excursion to Grape island. 
From the time to which the memory 
of man reaches not, these expeditions 
had formed a part of the routine of 
life to the dwellers on the banks of 
the river. 

All along the coast froni Florida to 
wild Chaloure the mounds of sea 
shells and debris of bygone feasts bear 
ample testimony to the antiquity of 
these observances. The native tribes 
left the fastness of the mountains, in 
summer time, to luxuriate on the 
sands of the seashore. It has even 
been conjectured that Adam, tiring 
of a continuous fruit diet, sailed down 
the Euphrates, at this season of the 
year, to partake of the succulent and 
seductive clam. There is no docu- 
mentary evidence to prove this theory, 
but this migratory instinct of the race 
shows some far-reaching impulse of 
heredity. 

It has ever been a fruitful subject 
for discussion whether the pleasures 
of anticipation were not greater than 
those of realization. I am quite cer- 
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tain that Captain Jared’s associates 
derived a great amount of satisfaction 
in recalling the experiences of pre- 
vious years and making elaborate 
preparations for the coming event. 

The frequent injunctions not to for- 
get this or that showed a thorough 
acquaintance with the necessary de- 
tails, and, in a small way, were sug- 
gestive of how complex a matter the 
fitting out of a whaler for a four-year 
voyage might be. 

As I had no expectation of joining 
in this hygeria I listened as one who 
hears of display and ceremonial in the 
court of kings, on which he may 
never even gaze from afar. I had 
been assured that an initiation into 
the Masonic fraternity was a trifling 
affair in comparison to acquiring an 
acknowledged position in this exclu- 
sive association. I do not know that 
any formal edict, bearing the great 
seal of the sculpin rampant, had ever 
been promulgated, defining the laws 
of membership, but it was generally 
conceded that the right to close com- 
munion with these sea-pickled salts 
could only be acquired by seven years 
of probation, and then only by unan- 
imous approval. 

It is among the recorded traditions 
of the locality that one young man, 
after living circumspectly for six years 
and ten months, in-an unguarded 
moment expectorated to windward 
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and thus forfeited all rights of recog- 
nition to membership. If, however, 
the full probationary period was 
passed, and the candidate invested 
with the authorized regalia, consist- 
ing of a dory, clam-digger, and eel- 
spear, no known enormity could dis- 
possess him of his privileges. 

My short residence at Shoreline had 
given me no warrant to expect excep- 
tional favors. I presume, therefore, 
that it was a matter of courtesy: to 
Captain Somes that he was allowed 
to extend an invitation to his boarder. 
The unexpected pleasure, the ripe 
apple that drops from the tree with- 
out premonition, is often the source 
of the greatest satisfaction. 

As no fixed date had ever been es- 
tablished for this outing, the matter 
came up for full and free discussion, 
and after numerous consultations with 
Robert B. Thomas, ‘‘ his book,’’ it 
was decided that the week of the Sep- 
tember full moon had the most claims. 
Next came the list of stores, and a 
pine shingle was hung on the door of 
Captain Jared’s shop, to take the 
place of a memorandum book. Pork, 
potatoes, onions, and coffee were 
written with varying styles of chirog- 
raphy, but no one ventured to add 
the pies and cake of home life. 

It was a beautiful morning when 
the little flotilla set sail, making 
almost as imposing a display as that 
of the great discoverer when he left 
the harbor of Cadiz. A soft film of 
mist clung to the surface of the river 
and softened the outlines of the pines, 
as well as the rocky island on which 
they had held possession for more 
than acentury. Even the chains on 


the old suspension bridge looked like 
threads of warp in some gigantic 
web. 
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Captain Jared seemed reticent and 
unnecessarily watchful of every 
change of tide and wind as we swept 
down through the Narrows and by 
the ship yards, where tall stage tim- 
bers stood, as mute memorials of a 
by-gone industry. At length, with 
tones that betokened intense satisfac- 
tion, he said, ‘‘ They can’t do it; I 
can lay nearer the wind than that 
Joppa Shay of Jake Short’s and out- 
foot Captain Tom’s Swampscott 
dory.’’ 

This was the first intimation that 
I had been a participant in a qusi 
international boat race. It appeared 
that these rivals to Captain Somes’ old 
dory had never been tested in a fair 
contest before, and the result was 
eminently satisfactory to him. The 
same spirit that prompts men to risk 
money on the speed of horses comes 
to those to whom the boat is a legiti- 
mate substitute for flesh and muscle. 

We sailed between shores fringed 
on either side by decaying wharves. 
The ripple of the tide disturbed, as it 
had for a century, the decorative or- 
namentation of eel grass and kelp, 
clinging to the dank water-soaked 
piles, while planking and cap-piece 
little by little had rotted and fallen 
away. The odor of decay seemed to 
fill the air. A solitary and decrepit 
old man leaned against the corner of 
an unused warehouse, looking toward 
the line of foam that marked the har- 
bor bar, over which in his youth had 
come so many white sails of a busy 
commercial life; but only a dim, soli- 
tary skyline met his gaze, a pathetic 
representation of changed conditions. 

‘* On that wharf,’’ said Captain Ja- 
red, ‘‘ stood King Bartlett, one of the 
merchant princes of this place before 
the embargo. With three of his ves- 
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sels in sight coming up the harbor, 
and a hundred more somewhere at sea, 
feeling the burden of wealth, he lifted 
up his hands and said, ‘ Lord, stay 
thy hand, thy servant hath enough.’ 
The Lord took him at his word I 
reckon, for his prosperity ceased from 
that day, and he ended his life as a 
public charge. By Jim Hill, if a man 
has got a good thing he had better 
let it alone, in my opinion. Not but 
what I think that that Embargo law 
would have had just the same effect, 
but it don’t sound well to talk that 
way.’’ 

Below the city we skirted miles of 
clam flats, always a busy place when 
the tide is out. Peculiarly applicable 
is the standard toast of the Joppa 
fishermen, ‘‘ Here’s to the bank that 
never refuses to discount,’’ for in all 
the years of the history of man no one 
has made his demand with persever- 
ence and a clam-digger in vain. Fac- 
tories may close their doors, mines 
remain unworked until pale-faced 
hunger haunts the home of the work- 
ers, but the brown mud that covers 
nature’s stores of food yields its un- 
varying supply of nutriment in the 
white cases of this bivalve. 

A long line of sand dunes extend- 
ing from Cape Ann to Boar’s Head, 
had been growing more distinct and 
picturesque as we sailed down the 
bay. They are the barriers that pro- 
tect the harbor as well as the mile 
after mile of salt marsh from the 
direct onslaught of ocean waves. 
Seemingly frail and constantly shift- 
ing with every wind that blows, they 
stand like an advanced guard and 
meet the wiles of the enemy effec- 
tively. 

Back of these sand hills extends 
Plum Island river, a rather high- 


sounding name for a narrow, tortuous, 
muddy creek, connecting the Merri- 
mac with Ipswich bay, down which 
we were to sail on our way to Grape 
island. 

As we changed our course to ente1 
this estuary we passed near a low- 
lying island. ‘‘ This,’’ said Captain 
Somes, ‘‘ is Woodbridge’s island, and 
was once owned by old John Varnum. 
One year when he came down to cut 
his salt hay, he found that a party 
had been camping here. When they 
left they did not take the trouble to 
pull up the tent pins, and by some 
means had overlooked a shoe-knife, 
and left that, also, sticking in the 
sod. When old John saw the knife 
and pins, thinking they were all 
knives, he made a rush, at the same 
time yelling, ‘ This one is mine and all 
the rest of them.’ This saying of old 
John’s is a sort of proverb round here, 
and when a man is extra grasping he 
is said to be like John Varnum and 
his shoe knives.’’ 

‘** This stream,’’ said Captain Jared, 
that seems so quiet and peaceful now, 
was a busy place at one time. Along 
in 1812, when British cruisers were 
thick along the coast, so that vessels 
did not dare to venture outside, un- 
less they were pretty well armed, they 
dug a canal through the Cape from 
Gloucester to Annisquam ; then from 
there it was only about three miles 
into Ipswich bay, up the river, and 
across the Merrimac to Black Rock 
creek, which gave an inside route all 
the way to Hampton. They had a 
regular line of big barges, which they 
poled and towed all the way through, 
loaded with West India goods one 
way and farm produce the other. My 
father worked on one of these boats, 
and a curious thing happened to him 
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one night back of Salisbury beach. 
I have heard him tell the story a good 
many times. It was a bright moon- 
light night, with not a breath of air 
stirring, so he took out a long tow 
line to help warp the barge along. 
You know these marshes are full of 
sink-holes or little ponds, that when 
the tide is out seem to be nothing but 
black mud. He was plodding by one 
of those places when he saw a chest 
sticking up an inch or two out of the 
mud. It was near enough so that he 
got hold of one corner, and felt it 
move a little. He could feel some 
kind of great big metal hinges. Just 
then they called out from the barge 
to know what he was stopping for, 
and father concluded he would n’t say 
anything about it, but come back 
later and get his chest of gold, for he 
thought it was the treasure box from 
some ship. When he came back he 
could n't seem to locate the place. I 
suppose he spent more than a month 
prodding around those holes, but he 
could never get track of it again. 
Whether his moving it caused it to 
settle down out of sight I don’t know. 
This worried father so I think it 
shortened his days. He died when 
he wan't but ninety-one, and he ought 
to have lived to be more than a hun- 
dred. I have noticed that when men 
want to get rich sudden it kind of 
wears them out. I should kind of 
like to know what was in that chest 
myself, but I shan't worry about it. 
It will come up again sometime and 
somebody will get it.’’ 

While Captain Somes had been 
talking our boat had followed the 
winding channel of Plum Island river, 
with the sharp jagged outline of sand 
hills against the sky on the left. The 
ravines between them had a fringe of 


beach plum bushes, but their peaks 
rose above the green of vegetation, 
hard and glistening like a wolf’s tooth. 
Away to the right stretched mile upon 
mile of level marsh, dotted at regular 
intervals with stacks of salt hay, 
standing upon staddles, to keep them 
above the tide line. I remarked that 
beautiful as the scene surely was in 
the light of a tranquil summer day it 
must present a far different appear- 
ance in winter, when cold and storm 
were sweeping over the dunes. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Captain Jared, ‘‘I 
can remember very well the Christ- 
mas of 1839, when the ship /oca- 
hontas was wrecked on this beach 
and all on board lost. They carried 
big crews in those days, and nearly 
all of them lived in sight of where 
they were lost. They had no such 
thing in those days as life saving 
crews, and no one knew anything 
about it until the next morning, 
when the beach was strewed with 
wreckage and dead bodies for miles. 

‘“*T have thought a good many 
times how tough it must have been 
for those poor fellows, clinging to the 
rigging, and freezing, where they 
could see the lights in their own 
homes, and know that the children 
were playing their Christmas games, 
and knowing that they hadn’t a 
ghost of a chance to see daylight 
again. The ocean is a pretty hard 
master, and if a man gets together a 
few dollars for old age, he earns it by 
taking lots of chances.”’ 

In an old edition of Blunt’s Coast 
Pilot the directions for entering one 
of the small harbors on the Maine 
shore were, ‘‘ Steer for Bill Symond’s 
red barn on the hill.’’ Cyclones 
might destroy, fire consume, or the 
hand of the decorative artist change 
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the structure, but still the guide to 
mariners would proclaim, ‘‘ Steer for 
the red barn.’’ In a similar way 
the navigation of Ipswich bay de- 
pended on Marm Small’s house, 
which was to be kept on the port 
quarter going down, and starboard 
quarter coming up Grape island 
channel. By means of this limited 
but satisfactory chart we were ena- 
bled to reach our destination in due 
time and with no perilous adven- 
tures. 

The long bank of yellow sand left 
glistening in the afternoon sun by 
the receding tide, suggested the ad- 
visability of procuring the clams for 
the contemplated chowder, and soon 
a busy group were disturbing the 
resting-place of the bivalves, while 
others prodded the creek near by for 
eels which were considered a valua- 
ble adjunct to the compound. 

In the meantime the preparations 
for the camp were going on. The 
idea of procuring a house for shelter 
was never for a moment considered, 
although several rough barracks 
were near at hand. A tent also 
would have lacked a certain primi- 
tive element which seemed desirable. 
The dories were hauled well up on 
the dry sand, and turned on their 
sides in pairs, at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, thus making a very fair 
representation of a half opened clam 
shell, and furnishing very comforta- 
ble protection from the weather. A 
bed of salt hay, purloined from a 
neighboring stack, completed the 
preparations for the night’s rest, and 
proved how few of the luxuries of 
life are absolutely needed for com- 
fort. 

Scarcely had the dawn of the sec- 
ond day streaked the eastern sky 
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with its purple tints when discus- 
sions and preparations began for the 
feast that was to be the crowning 
event of the week. To one who has 
never participated in a genuine clam- 
bake—not the fake preparations of 
some hired caterer, but a work of 
leisure, of loving care—there has 
been something left out of his life 
that Delmonico’s elaborate spreads 
can never rival. He who has grasped 
the bended snathe and heard the soft 
swish of the falling grass mingle 
with the song of birds, in the dewy 
morn, on some upland farm, has 
learned a note of music that Bee- 
thoven never taught. 

The experiences of lowly life, the 
primitive conditions of the race, are 
well worth the time spent in actual 
experience. It is a mistaken idea 
that pleasure only falls in the lap of 
luxury, or wealth holds the key to 
the temple of happiness. Many a 
favored son of fortune would yield a 
large per cent. of his income for the 
privilege of kneeling beside a fisher- 
man’s smoke-stained pot and partake 
of its contents with the zest and relish 
of its owner. 

The preparations that precede a 
successful clambake involve no in- 
significant amount of labor, and for 
the next two days the whole party 
shared in the preliminary proceed- 
ings. 

The stones were collected, one by 
one, and packed in proper form for 
the oven; driftwood was gathered 
along the beach, a bit here and there, 
until a goodly pile was accumu- 
lated; the rocks at the harbor mouth 
were stripped of their burden of sea 
weed ; clams, lobsters, and fish were 
the contribution from the salt water, 
and a neighboring farmer furnished 
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the green corn. At length all was 
ready, and the tired but enthusiastic 
participants gathered in a circle to 
render judgment when the proper 
amount of heat had been accumu- 
lated by the rocky bed. Opinions 
fluctuated, but at length the general 
concensus of opinion declared that 
the time had arrived to consign the 
various components to their warm 
reception, covered by a thick mantle 
of fragrant help. Then came the 
hours of patient waiting while appe- 
tites were stimulated by the fragrant 
odor of the steaming mass. 
Intemperance in eating is as much 
to be deplored as the like sin in the 
use of beverages; but if ever tempta- 
tion came in a peculiarly seductive 
form, it was in this primitive method 
No doled 
proportions 


out dish of 
tantalized, the 
vision of the epicure, but the whole 
steaming dish redolent with inviting 


of cookery. 
limited 


odors was at his command. 

As the feast proceeded it was evi- 
dent that the prayer of the old Scotch 
elder would be appropriate, ‘‘ Lord 
wilt thou hae marcy on us for we hae 
nae marcy on oursels.’’ 
Python-like, 
place of rest and refused to be inter- 


At length, 


each one sought his 
ested in the affairs of men. 
doms might rise and fall; crowns 


be cast like skittles on the green. 


King- 


All these things were of no account. 

I dropped into an uneasy sleep, 
from which I was aroused some 
hors later by a series of indistinct 
mutterings and groans. At first they 
seemed to be a great way off, but as 
I came more fully to my senses I 
found that they proceeded from my 
companion, Captain Jared. ‘‘ Gosh 
all hemlock’’ said he, ‘‘ why did I 


eat that last pan of clams? My 
G. M.—15 
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stomach and liver are all tied in a 
knot like a hank of spun yarn. Holy 
Smoke,’’ yelled he, as he doubled up 
with a fresh spasm of colic. 

Thinking of my own creature com- 
fort, I had taken the precaution to 
stow among my private belongings a 
bottle of Holland gin. I knew that 
Captain held exaggerated 
ideas in regard to the use of stimu- 
lants of all kinds, and made his 
boast that he had never tasted a drop 
of any kind in his life. I was thor- 
oughly frightened, and it seemed to 
be the only source at hand, so I went 
outside the rude shelter and poured 
out two thirds of a tumbler of the 
fiery liquid, and added a teaspoonful 
of red pepper. This I urged him to 
drink without stopping to take breath. 
No martyr ever went to the stake 
with a more innocent soul than Cap- 
tain Jared. 

The compound reached his 
epigastrium like a Democratic torch 
light procession, with much enthu- 
siasm, but minus the brass band. 
The music part, however, was made 
up by the captain in a series of snorts 
and ejaculations that would have 
broken up a Sunday-school. It had 
the desired effect, however, and the 
twisting and turning grew less, until 
a long contented snore announced 
the fact that he had cast anchor in a 
haven of rest and comfort. 

We slept late that morning, and I 
noticed the captain’s eyes looked 
rather red when he crawled from un- 
der the upturned boat. He soused 
his head vigorously in a pail of cold 
sea water, after which with a mug of 
strong coffee he seemed to be him- 
self again. After lighting his pipe 
he seemed to meditate for a moment 
or two, then said: ‘‘ By Gosh, that 


Somes 


vile 
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medicine saved my life.’’ As long 
as this proposition could not be dis- 
proved, and as I felt sure it would 
either kill or cure, the decision 
stands. 

The buzz saw of time clips the 
slabs from the days of pleasure with 
a celerity that is far from pleasing. 
All too soon the week had slipped 
into the current of the past, and the 
day for the home bound trip had 
arrived. The Ipswich hills had be- 
come familiar landmarks, and the 
lone tree which marked the highest 
elevation in Rowley seemed like an 
old friend. The pale thin blue of the 
autumn haze obscured the outline of 
Pine island and almost blotted out 
the rounded dome of Po hill in the 
northern sky. The boats were re- 
turned to their native element, and a 
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GOLDENROD AND HAREBELL. 
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few hours spent in procuring the ex- 
pected treat of clams, fish, and lob- 
sters for those who had remained by 
the hearthstones in Snoreline. Then 
the white sails were spread to the 
breeze and we threaded the winding 
channel leading to the Merrimac. 

The return voyage was uneventful, 
and as we rounded Gunner’s Point 
the crescent curve of Shoreline, 
bathed in the glow of the afternoon 
sun, presented a picture of 
beauty. 


rare 


Be the absence long or short, the 
feeling of home coming is one of sat- 
isfaction. 

Ipswich days and the ‘‘ outing of 
the Possum club’’ form a page in 
history around which memory clings 
with the tenacity and fragrance of a 


tropic vine. 


HAREBELL. 


By v MB. U right. 


When autumn winds blow chill and drear, 
And faded all the sod, 

We see in loveliness appear 
The plumes of goldenrod. 


They cluster on the sloping hill, 
And on the open plain, 
Like armies rushing on to strife, 


A victory to gain. 


Beside them grows in beauty fair, 
Upspringing to the view, 
The realm of nature’s gifts to share, 


The harebell’s softer blue. 


The twain are but a smaller part 


Of the great host of flowers ; 
They brighten many a saddened heart 


Through autumn’s changing hours. 
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FROM THE UNKNOWN. 


By Bennett B. Perkins. 


has declared James 
Harmsworth legally 
dead, and his will has 





been passed by the sur- 
rogate, I, a relative, believe that no 
harm can come from making known 
to the general public the facts of his 
disappearance. 

Those of us who are old enough to 
recall events of ten years ago will 
have no trouble in remembering 
some of the incidents. Few mys- 
teries have excited more national 
interest. To the others I will ex- 
plain that James Harmsworth was a 
retired lumber dealer of Omaha, 
who, having amassed a fortune, had 
turned his attention to the breeding 
of Great Danes, and still found time 
hanging heavily on his hands. In 
common with other men of wealth 
and known philanthropy he received 
a large number of curious letters, the 
majority of which strove to impress 
upon his mind the beauties of char- 
ity. 

On the morning of the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1890, while engaged with 
his mail—sorting the wheat from the 
chaff—he found a letter bearing a 
foreign stamp, and addressed : 

JAMES HARMSWORTH. 
OMAR, 
A. 

The misspelling being a common 
occurrence attracted no especial at- 
tention, but the typewritten enclos- 
ure puzzled him. It was: 





DELPHIS, A., Aug. I, 1890. 
Citizen Harmsworth 
This is to inform you that your bill of 456,- 
320 lea, for the erection of the peristyle of the 
Delphis Pantheon has been approved, and will 
be paid immediately. 
Cordially yours, 
LEON DE CorTU, Clerk. 
To James Harmsworth, Omar, A. 


The millionaire read and re-read 
this many times but without coming 
to any understanding of its meaning. 

‘‘Some mistake,’’ he muttered, 
referring again to the envelope. The 
address, barring the ‘‘Omar’’ for 
‘‘Omaha,’’ was plain enough, but 
the stamp was strange. It was 
oblong, placed horizontally, and of a 
pale green color. The motif: a pen- 
ticle between two palm trees. The 
inscription: 

COMMONWEALTH OF ARNHAULT. 
2 SOL. 

It was postmarked San Francisco, 
and he noticed that the provoking 
‘*Due 2 c’’ had been added. 

Harmsworth’s knowledge of geo- 
graphy was not extensive, and the 
fact that he had never heard of 
either Arnhault or Delphis, did not 
impress him; but he knew that he 
had never built a peristyle in his 
life. So he took the letter to the 
post-office, where, after much con- 
sulting of lists and guides, he re- 
ceived the astonishing information 
that there were no such places in 
existence. 

‘‘Then how came the thing in the 
mail ?’’ he queried. 
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‘*Qh, doubtlessly a hoax,’’ they 
answered. 

Harmsworth pocketed his letter 
and left, but the matter kept recur- 
ring to his mind. That there was a 
joke, the point of which he could not 
see, bothered him more than all else. 
He spent considerable time, and his 
library was enlarged by the addition 
of numerous atlases, but to no pur- 
pose; and finally his attention re- 
turned to Great Danes. 

On the first of November, when 
the matter had about faded from his 
mind, he received by mail a heavy 
package upon which he was obliged 
to pay a large sum for postage, not- 
withstanding that it was liberally 
bedecked with the green stamps of 
the ‘‘Arnhault Commonwealth.”’ 
Upon opening this he was dum- 
founded. It was full of little bags 
containing gold pieces, —thousands 
of them, each stamped with the pen- 
tacle and palm trees; also a slip 
which read : 


DELPHIS, Sep. 10, 1890. 
Installment No. 7 of twenty-five thousand 
(25,000) lea, on account of James Harmsworth 
for building of peristyle at Delphis. 
(Signed) 
R. P. JONES, 7reas. 
SEAL. 


The millionaire was seriously dis- 
turbed. If this was a joke then 
somebody was paying high for the 
fun. He knew gold well enough, 
even if he did n't geography. 

After thinking the matter over, he 
concluded that it would be best to 
have counsel, and accordingly he 
took a train for Washington. Upon 
atriving he sought his senator, and 
together they called at the post-office 
department. Harmsworth stated the 
case, and laid the articles before the 


officials. But here, as at Omaha, he 
was baffled. The files and records 
utterly ignored the existence of the 
Arnhault Commonwealth, nor did 
any of the experts remember having 
heard of it. 

Such information as they were able 
to furnish concerned the San Fran- 
cisco postmark, the date of which 
proved that the letter had been 
among those taken from the wreck of 
the So/ien¢t on Anson Island. The 
stamps interested them, and one was 
kept for further investigation. 

With like results they visited the 
mint, the geodetic, and the state de- 
partments. Then Harmsworth went 
home more perplexed than ever, 
and found the third message await- 
ing him; an importunate dun for 
millinery. This was particularly ex- 
asperating as he was a confirmed 
bachelor. 

As a last resort he wrote to the 
Royal Geographical society, and in 
due time received an answer. They 
had no knowledge of the place. 
They could only suppose that it 
might be a cooperative colony re- 
cently started. The name ‘‘Arn- 
hault’’ suggested a German origin, 
but ‘‘Omar’’ was undoubtedly 
Arabic. Would he kindly inform 
them when he had located it? 

Harmsworth snorted contemptu- 
ously when he had read this. Who 
ever knew of a cooperative colony 
building a peristyle? His under- 
standing was, that whatever extra 
money they might have was always 
spent upon a printing press for the 
publishing of a socialistic newspaper. 
As for Arnhault being German, and 
Omar, Arabic, why use the English 
language, and what in the devil was 
‘* Jones ?”’ 
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Being unable to acquire any fur- 
ther information, he placed the coins 
in the bank and strove to forget the 
matter; but only to find it impossi- 
ble. Naturally of a persistent, cu- 
rious disposition, the very paucity of 
his knowledge made him more so; 
and when some of his friends, know- 
ing of the affair, laughed at the joke 
being played upon him,—as they 
supposed,—he vowed to find the place 
even if it took his last dollar. 

One night he had an inspiration: 
the messages were postmarked “‘ San 
Francisco,’’ therefore he would go 
there and seek information. He 
recollected an old friend, Captain 
Kempp, who had spent his life upon 
the sea, journeying from place to 
place as the exigencies of trade de- 
manded, but making San Francisco 
his home port. Surely he must 
know of this mysterious place. 

So he went to the City of the 
Golden Gate, and was lucky enough 
to find his friend in port, having but 
just arrived from Honolulu. 

He lost no time in putting the in- 
quiry to him, but the old sea-dog 
only shook his head doubtfully. 

‘‘Arnhault?”’ he said. ‘‘Arn- 
hault? Sure you don't mean Arn- 
hem Land in Australia ?’’ 

‘* Have they a government of their 
own, and do they build peristyles 
costing a quarter of a million?’’ en- 
quired Harmsworth eagerly. 

Captain Kempp laughed. 

‘‘Hardly!’’ he replied. ‘* They 
build nothing but negro huts.”’ 

Harmsworth was. disappointed. 
He had hoped to obtain some clew 
from Kempp, but now he was balked. 
It seemed as if the whole thing was 
a hoax. But that package of gold in 
Omaha; how could he account for 
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that? His thoughts were interrupted 
by the captain. 

“Jim! By the great Neptune! 
I’ve thought of something that may 
help you. Hold on ’till I look in 
the log.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, after 
a long search ‘‘ I’ve found it. I’m 
right. Listen. 

About three years ago I was com- 
ing from the Marshalls to Honolulu 
when a fancy took me to call at Mor- 
rell Island. It’s a place that sailors 
don’t sight very often, so I decided 
to go out of my way in order to visit 
it—might be a castaway, you see. 
We found nothing but the timbers 
of a Japanese junk, and a fairly good 
quarter-boat upon whose stern was 
the name’’—he looked in the log and 


read— 
CAPTAIN NEMO. 
ARNHAULT. 


Harmsworth jumped up. ‘“‘ Hur- 
rah!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ At last I’ve 
found it.”’ 

‘‘Have you?’’ _ said 
‘* Where ?”’ 

‘“Why, Morrell Island, wherever 
that is.’’ 

The sailor laughed. ‘‘ Morrell 
Island,’’ he said, ‘‘ isn’t big enough 
to hold a warehouse, much less a 
peristyled Pantheon. Besides, Jim, 
there isn’t a building or a human 
being upon it.’’ 

Harmsworth subsided, but all that 
day he thought the matter over, and 
in the night reached a decision. The 
result was that about a month later 
Captain Kempp touched Harms- 
worth upon the shoulder and said : 

‘* There’s Morrell Island, Jim, on 
the larboard bow.”’ 

The millionaire gazed eagerly at 
the small, level atoll that he had come 
so far to see. A quarter boat was 


Kempp. 
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put over and he and the captain were 
rowed ashore. But nothing came of 
it, the place being barren and de- 
serted. The boat and even the re- 
mains of the junk had disappeared. 

Yet it was not for the sole purpose 
of visiting this dot of land in the 
North Pacific that Harmsworth had 
chartered Captain Kempp’s ship, and 
consequently they began a_ search 
that lasted nearly a year, and covered 
the greater part of Micronesia. 

One day, the 24th of December, 
according to the log of Captain 
Kempp, they sighted a small, un- 
chartered atoll several hundred miles 
to the east of Wake’s Island. It was 
uninhabited, but Harmsworth, who, 
by the way, was not a good sailor, 
expressed a desire to land, and the 
weather being favorable, the ship 
was anchored, and they went ashore. 
So pleasant did they find it to be that 
they decided to spend several days 
there, sleeping aboard. 

On the morning of the second day, 
the 25th, there was a heavy haze 
upon the water which rendered it dif- 
ficult for those in the boat, Harms- 
worth and three sailors, to find the 
way. They had proceeded but a few 
hundred fathoms when one of the 
men stopped rowing and held up his 
hand in a signal to listen. Instantly 
all was silent and every ear was 
strained. Through the fog came a 
muffled ‘‘ chug-chug’’ of a steamer’s 
engines, and the hiss of her exhaust. 
Sounds in a fog’are so baffling that 
they could not locate the position of 
the stranger, but, as they lay on their 
oars the haze began to lift, slowly 
and ghost-like. 
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First the island became dimly visi- 
ble, then the spars of their own ship 
rising above a point of rock. Right 
and left the rays of the sun tore the 
bank of mist, pushing the shattered 
columns seaward; and as they fled 
they uncovered the form of a small 
steamer, moving very slowly parallel 
to the coast and in their direction. 
She was evidently a man-of-war, as a 
barbette was visible on her side and 
a small turret in the bow. She was 
painted green and had two cream- 
colored funnels. Her flag hung limp 
and motionless, rendering her na- 
tionality unknown, but even as they 
gazed the breeze freshened, straight- 
ening its folds. Then suddenly 
Harmsworth shouted and jumped up, 
nearly overturning the boat. Surely 
he knew that ensign: a penticle be- 
tween two palm trees. // was the flag 
of the Arnhault Commonwealth ! 

He waved his hat and shouted, 
gesticulating like a maniac: actions 
which must have been seen aboard 
the gunboat, for her speed was 
slackened until she barely kept sea- 
way, and an officer in uniform upon 
the bridge leveled a glass upon him. 

Harmsworth ordered the sailors to 
row towards her, and soon they were 
under her lee. A rope ladder was 
dropped, and, still very much ex- 
cited, he climbed aboard. The officer 
met him, and a long, animated con- 
versation ensued. 

Suddenly a bell rang in the engine 
room; the propeller whirled; the 
gun-boat sprang ahead ; and the last 
the astonished sailors in the boat saw 
was Harmsworth standing at the 
stern and waving them a good-by. 
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ABOVE 


By C. C. 


Lo! 


THE 








FROST. 


Lord. 


a small bird athwart the sky 


Flits vaguely. E’er for something lost, 
It seems its errant wings to ply, 


Yet deigns to sing above the frost. 


Thought may not wonder. Tiny thing, 
Its still keen sight betimes has crossed 


The South's warm verge. For constant spring, 
It deigns to sing above the frost. 


The soul is like a bird, I ween: 


On restless winds of autumn tossed, 


It oft espies the endless green 


And deigns to sing above the frost. 


THE RIVALS. 


By Eva F. Beede. 


T was a sultry afternoon 
in August. Not a leaf 
stirred on the trees, and 





the bushes and grasses 
along the roadside were 
powdered white with fine dust. 

Not a ripple marred the mirror-like 
surface of the beautiful sheet of water 
upon the shores of which were clus- 
tered the neat white cottages, with 
their green blinds, making the little 
hamlet of Lakeside. 

The village was taking its after- 
noon nap. Nothing was heard save 
the drowsy hum of insects, when the 
stillness was broken by the sound of 
slowly-moving wagon wheels, and 
Nahum Bennett’s old white horse 


came around the corner and stopped 
at one of the stone posts in front of 
the store. Nahum got out stiffly and 
hitched the horse, then carefully 
lifted from the wagon a basketful of 
eggs, which he carried into the store ; 
meanwhile Mrs. Bennett, unassisted, 
climbed over the wheel and followed 
her husband. 

‘‘What be ye a payin’ fur aiges 
now ?’’ asked Nahum of the store- 
keeper, as he set his basket on the 
counter. 

‘* Fifteen cents,’’ was the reply. 

‘*Wa’al ye may count ’em out; 
the woman sez there’s six derzen on 
?em.”’ 

This proving to be the correct count, 


’ 
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the eggs were exchanged for tea and 
coffee, a quarter of pepper, a bar of 
soap, and a ten-cent piece of ‘‘ Good 
Smoke,’’ which Nahum put into his 
pocket, and turning to his wife said : 

‘You wait here, Elmiry, whilst I 
slip down ter the blacksmith shop, 
fur ole Whitey hez lost orf one o’ her 
hind shoes.’’ 

Just then Reuben Morse and his 
wife drove up, and Mrs. Morse got 
out and carried into the store some- 
thing tied up in a large red cotton 
handkerchief, while Reuben drove 
on up the hill to the grist-mill. 

‘*T’ve fetched ye in some more ’o 
tham sole footin’s,’’ said Mrs. Morse 
to the storekeeper, as she placed her 
bundle on the counter and proceeded 
to untie it. ‘*I want a couple o’ 
yards o’ dark caliker fur an’ apern, 
then the rest that’s comin’ tew me 
I'll take up in fact’ry cloth, if ye can 
gim me a good stout piece.’’ 

After the trading was done, the 
two women found some chairs and 
sat down by the open door to await 
the return of their respective lords. 

‘*Dretful hot an’ muggy, haint 
it?’’ said Mrs. Morse. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Bennett, ‘‘ an’ 
how the flies doos pester a body ; 
seems if they’d eat ye up. Sign o’ 
rain hain’t it?’’ 

‘‘Wa’al, I b’ieve so. It’s needed 
bad ’nuff, they say wells is gittin’ 
awful low. Be you a goin’ down ter 
camp meetin’ this week, Mis’ Ben- 
nett?’’ 

‘*T sh’d like ter, ef ennybody’s a 
goin’. I hain’t ben fur four year.”’ 

They say Thursday’s the best day,’’ 
continued Mrs. Morse. 

‘*'The bishop preaches in the morn- 
in’, and a missionary from some for- 
rin parts—Ingy or Chiny—in the 


arternoon. Be ye dretful driv; can’t 
ye git orf?”’ 

‘* We hain’t got quite done hayin’ 
yit, an’ we’ve got work folks a com- 
in’ termorrer, an’ nexdy shore, an’ 
mebby all the week, but then I thinks 
like Abby can manage ter git the 
vittles on ter the table, ef I leave ’em 
all cooked up.”’ 

‘Course she can. Now I'll fry a 
fresh batch o’ nutcakes, an’ we've 
got some skim-milk cheese that will 
taste dretful good with ’em fur our 
lunch.”’ 

‘‘An’ I'll bake some seed cakes, 

an’ take a teapot with a drawin’ o’ 
tea in my little carpet bag. We can 
git some hot water in ter some o’ the 
houses.”’ 
‘*So we can,’’ said Mrs. Morse. 
‘‘T know a woman that comes to the 
Sandidge house every year ; she’s real 
’comimerdatin’, an’ she'll let us steep 
the tea on her stove. We sh’d feel 
better to hev some warm drink. My 
man’s so handy 'bout shiftin’ fur his- 
self that I don’t mind leavin’ on him. 
He likes cracker an’ milk. Efit’sa 
fair day, I don’t see nothin’ ter hen- 
der our hevin’ a fust rate good time. 
There ’s Reuben now, a comin’ down 
the hill with the grist.” 

Soon old Whitey came trotting up 
the road from the blacksmith’s shop, 
and in a few minutes the two good 
women were jogging towards their 
homes, with their heads full of the 
plans that they had been making for 
their day’s outing. 

The next Thursday morning Mrs. 
Nahum Bennett and Mrs. Reuben 
Morse were at the railroad station 
a half hour before the train was 
due. 


Mrs. Morse, who was a stout woman, 
wore a bright-colored, large-plaided 
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gingham dress, a Paisley shawl, and 
a capacious black straw bonnet. 

Mrs. Bennett was rather tall, and 
quite slender ; she wore a bright green 
dress—it had been her best dress for 
twelve years; a long black silk sack, 
with a white handkerchief pinned 
around her neck, and a black hat 
trimmed with red flowers. 

The meeting was in the grove; 
The grand old trees, with the birds 
twittering in the branches, formed a 
green canopy over the heads of the 
people, and behind the speaker's 
stand glistened the waters of the 
beautiful lake. Both women agreed 
that the bishop’s discourse went ‘‘a 
leetle ahead’’ of anything that they 
had ever heard before, and that the 
missionary woman ‘‘ spoke jest beau- 
tiful.’’ The ‘‘ Sandidge’’ woman was 
there, and kindly assisted them in 
making their tea, so nothing seemed 
wanting for the perfect enjoyment of 
the day. There had been a shower 
the night before, however, and Mrs. 
Bennett felt that she had taken a lit- 
tle cold sitting with her feet on the 
damp ground. 

Poor Mrs. Bennett never recovered 
from that cold, and in a few months 
died of quick consumption. 

Nahum Bennett had a son and a 
daughter. Theson, Philip, was nine- 
teen years old, but the daughter, 
Abby, was only twelve, so Nahum 
was obliged to look about for a house- 
keeper. Hittie Watson, a maiden of 
some forty years, living in a neigh- 
boring town, was recommended, and 
he secured her services. 

Hittie was a very plain woman, 
but she was a good cook and had a 
smart, business-like way, and before 
long she became an indispensable 


part of the Bennett household. Na- 
hum felt that he should be very loth 
to have Hittie go away, but it cost 
considerable to hire a maid, so he 
thought he might as well marry her, 
thinking that Hittie, of course, could 
have no objections, for she would be 
getting a good home; then, too, both 
the children seemed to like her. 

So Nahum used to sit in the kitchen 
Sunday nights talking to Hittie, 
thinking that he was courting her, 
until he grew sleepy and went off to 
bed. Then Philip, having built a 
fire in the front room, would invite 
Hittie in there, and they would sit’ 
up and talk until long after the old 
father had gone to sleep. 

Finally the old man made up his 
mind to speak out, so one stormy 
Sunday night, when they had drawn 
near the kitchen fire, cosily eating 
apples and pop corn, ‘‘ Hittie,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ hain’t I a good pervider ?’’ 

‘Yes, you be,’’ replied Hittie. 

‘“Wa’al, don’t you think you’d 
like ter stay here right along ?”’ 

‘* Fust rate,’’ was the reply. 

‘“Then, Hittie, we’ll be merried 
pretty soon. I s’pose we’d orter 
wait a spell, though, fur the speech 
o’ people, till poor Elmiry’s ben dead 
a leetle longer.’’ 

‘*But, Nahum, I can’¢ marry you,”’ 
said Hittie. 

‘*T sh’d like ter know wy not.’’ 

‘**’Cause I’ve promised to marry 
somebody else, and the day ’s sot.”’ 

‘* Who in creation is it?’’ 

‘* Why, it’s Phillup!’’ 

‘*Phillup! Wa’al, I do declare! 
Ef that haint a leetle the meanest of 
ennything I ever heerd on yit! A 
man’s bein’ cut out by his boy like 
that!’”’ 








UNCLE RUBE ON THE PICTURE CRAZE. 


By Moses Gage Shirley. 


Folks hev their picters took it seems now almost every day 

An’ stick em in the papers jist to pass the time away, 

But to a plain old-fashioned chap what haint no style like me 

It seems to be a waste of ink an’ useless energy. 

For instance there was Hiram Smith, a Pineville selectman, 

Who got the idy in his head the world he could command, 

An’ so he got his whiskers trimmed, an’ hed his picter took, 

An’ they put it in the Daz/y Breeze to see how he would look. 

An’ every day or two it wuz, it seemed to us at least, 

If Smith attended court er went unto some spread er feast, 

They kept er showin’ of him up an’ puttin’ of him in 

The papers, till we said at last, I jings its gettin’ thin, 

An’ we went an’ found the editor an’ told him we hed seen 

Enough of that air phiz ter make a yaller dog turn green. 

He tried to be perlite, an’ laid the blame on to his crew, 
But we told him to shet us off an’ pay us what was due. 

I’m sick of this blamed picter craze when a man has the idee 
That every day er two he can impose his phiz on me. 

Mabby I’m behind the times, an’ mabby I am not, 

But on this question we have give a stack of honest thought. 
An’ thinkin’ of it o’er to-day it brings it back to me, 

An’ I wonder at the folks who now air makin’ history. 

Shall Admiral Dewey with his stars won at Manalla bay 

An’ Gridley who stood on the deck upon that glorious day 
Appear beside one Daniel Drew and his descendants five, 
Upon the prestige and the fame of heroes should they thrive ? { 
An’ Col. Bryan we hev heerd with his free silver speech, 

Shall he pass down the groove of time clean out beyent our reach, 
Alon’ of Samuel Worthington an’ his four hundred shote, 

Who never for a Dimmicrat wuz ever known to vote ? 

Must Roosevelt and Cleveland, too, an’ Pierpont Morgan go 
Alon’ with all the giddy throng to make a passin’ show ? 

These air sum of the things that do consarn us as we write, 

Fer no one knows jist where er when the picter men will light. 
The folks with a big fambly tree, the otgexenans, 

They ’ve hunted the hull country o’er till in the press they stand. 
They ’ve got our heroes all mixed up until we cannot tell 

Who found some patent medicine an’ took it an’ got well, 
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Or went unto a distant shore an’ got no ticket back, 
But at them all the picter men some time hev had a whack. 


The Peffers with their whiskers long, the silly chorus girls, 


The senators and governors with furren dukes an’ erls, 
Make up the motley throng we see in the papers every day, 


Until we don’t know who to pass er who should hev their say. 


The heroes and the villians both appear on the same plane, 


They hev their picters took and both air printed in the same. 


They ’ve got things down so fine we don’t know what they’ll think of 


next, 


Unless they find the minister who never used a text. 


Er find sum one aroun’ alive who Bill Jones used ter know, 


An’ the only maiden in the place who never hed a beau. 


Perhaps they ’ll run across the man who minds his own affairs, 


An’ the woman who has time to sew and has no fambly cares. 


They ‘ll strike it soon enough we know, but this hull picter mess, 


Acordin’ to our pint of view, is tarnal foolishness. 


REV. SAMUEL 


By l. A 
HE family history of the 
Lovelands extends 


through 
ries. 





several centu- 
In England they 
traced back to 


the fifteenth century by their names 


can be 
on monuments and in church records. 
One of the family was a prominent 
merchant and a director in the old 
Sir 
John Loveland, was four times mayor 
of London, and built St. 
church. 


East India company. Another, 
Michael's 
At the present time, Love- 
lands can be found in England. 
the settlement of 
country members of the family came 
In 1645 the name of Robert 
Loveland is appended to a deed, asa 
witness, at Boston, Mass. He set- 
tled in Connecticut about 1663, and 
found at Glastonbury, or Wethers- 
field, a widow Loveland and her 
three sons. The husband and father 


Early in this 


here. 


C. LOVELAND. 


Lovelagd. 


had died on the passage from Eng- 
land. 
vessel, and a person of ability and 


He was the supercargo of the 


The family are known to 
been in Connecticut in 1635, 
which is the first trace of the Love- 
lands in this country. Of the sons, 


character. 
have 


one was accidentally drowned while 
crossing the Connecticut river, one 
died unmarried, and to the other son 
is generally ascribed the credit of 
being the progenitor of that branch 
of the Lovelands with which we are 
The Love- 
lands were among the early settlers 
in the eastern part of our state. 


particularly interested. 


Rev. Samuel Chapman Loveland 
was born in the little town of Gilsum, 
in the southwestern part of New 
Hampshire, on August 25, 
His father was a farmer and 


1787. 
shoe- 


maker, and an upright and respected 
citizen. 


At an early age, young 
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Loveland displayed a passion for 
study. While plowing on his fath- 
er’s farm it is related that he held a 
book in one hand, while with the 
other he held the plow, and that some 
fault was found with him because he 
did not plow better. With his mind 
absorbed in the book before him, it is 
probable that his furrows were not 
evenly turned or of a uniform width 
or depth, and that the criticisms 
made in regard to his plowing were 
just ones. Despairing of making of 
him a successful farmer, his father at 
length resolved to give him what he 
called a liberal education, and ac- 
cordingly sent him to an academy for 
one term. This was then considered 
a great thing, and the father was 
often heard to remark upon what he 
had done for ‘‘ Sam.’’ 

With this one term at the academy, 
and with such instruction as he could 
obtain at the short, poor schools of 
his native town, he began a remarka- 
ble scholastic career. From an early 
age he aspired to become a Univer- 
salist minister, and all his studies 
were pursued with that object in view. 
A neighbor of his had been three 
years a student at Dartmouth col- 
lege, and had a few Latin and Greek 
books. Among them was part of an 
old Latin Bible, which he procured, 
and with a grammar and a dictionary 
he plodded through several chapters. 
He then commenced Greek with old 
Scherelius and a grammar, and tum- 
bling back and forth in search of 
roots of words, changes, syncopa- 
tions, and construction of sentences, 
he was able to read out a couple of 
verses in an entire day. Words that 


could not be traced were carefully 
noted down for future investigation. 
The year 1811 he devoted exclusively 
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to study in direct preparation for the 
ministry, and the next year he re- 
ceived a letter of fellowship from the 
general convention at its session in 
Cavendish, Vt. In 1814 he was or- 
dained at Westmoreland, N. H., by 
the same body. 

His first pulpit efforts were at 
Richmond, Vt., but he soon settled 
in Reading, Vt., and remained there 
some forty years. In 1828 he pre- 
pared and published a Greek and 
English lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment. In consequence of the ripe 
scholarship displayed in its prepara- 
tion, Middlebury college conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. Of the two volumes of 
this lexicon known to be in existence 
at the present time one is in our state 
library at Concord. 

He was a fine Hebrew scholar, and 
had carefully studied the Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, the Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Spanish, German, modern 
Greek, Danish, besides others to a 
lesser extent. At stated hours each 
day a certain amount of time was de- 
voted to three different languages, 
until each and all had taken turns. 
Referring to his study of languages, 
he once wrote of himself: ‘‘I love 
the study of languages on account of 
their relation to each other, and it 
seems I have some real specimens of 
what men have done, and thought, 
and are, when I know something of 
their forms of speech.’’ 

Extensive as were his attainments 
as a linguist, the study of languages 
was not sufficient to satisfy his men- 
tal activity. He was an excellent 
mathematician, and had a large black- 
board in his studio on which he de- 
lighted to work out intricate prob- 
lems. 
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Universalism never had a more 
stalwart defender than the subject of 
our sketch. His vast erudition was 
always used to promulgate the doc- 
trines of this church, as he under- 
stood them. He was a leader of that 
wing of this denomination which be- 
lieves in a future paternal, disciplin- 
ary punishment of the wicked. In 
the defence of this cardinal doctrine, 
and of Universalism generally, he 
established the Christian Repository 
in 1820, and was its editor and pro- 
prietor for several years. Its name 
has been changed, and it is now 
owned by the Boston Publishing 
House, and is the leading paper in 
the denomination. 

The columns of the Reposi/ory were 
largely occupied with sermons while 
Mr. Loveland controlled it, and with 
the discussion of theological themes 
in which he took a prominent part. 
Nine bound volumes are now in the 
Vermont state library at Montpelier. 
In these volumes are twenty sermons 
preached by Mr. Loveland that are 
models of concise statements, clear- 
cut arguments, and apt illustrations, 
and reveal an intimate knowledge of 
the sacred Scriptures. ‘‘Six Lec- 
tures on Important Subjects,’’ deliv- 
ered in Bethel, Vt., were published 
in 1819, and from time to time vari- 
ous other publications came from his 
prolific pen. They were all upon 
theological topics, and show him to 
be a man of ripe scholarship, and to 
have argumentative ability of a high 
order. 

Asa preacher, Mr. Loveland lacked 
those qualities that go to make up the 
popular minister. His sermons were 
usually written, and were delivered 
without gestures, and in a slow, de- 
liberate manner. The average church- 
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goer nowadays would pronounce his 
sermons ‘‘ dull,’’ for only a few in an 
average audience could appreciate 
the force of his logic, and the extent 
and variety of learning put into his 
pulpit discourses. He was a man of 
deep and powerful theological con- 
victions, and these convictions he 
preached on every important occa- 
sion. The following incident will 
illustrate this phase of his character. 

In the latter part of his active life 
he was in Gilsum over Sunday, and 
was invited to preach. The fact that 
a son of this town, of his scholarship 
and ability, was to preach attracted a 
large audience made up of those em- 
bracing various religious opinions. 
Most ministers would have preached 
a sermon upon some topic which all 
his hearers could approve, but not so 
with Mr. Loveland. He delivered 
his strongest doctrinal sermon, and 
thrust his sharpest darts at the ene- 
mies of Universalism. When nearly 
through with his discourse, he turned 
to his audience and expressed the 
pleasure it gave him to gaze once 
more upon the scenes of his child- 
hood, and to see the friends of his 
youth, and then referring to his ser- 
mon he closed it with these words, 
uttered with touching pathos : ‘‘These 
sentiments your humble servant has 
believed in and preached for many 
years. Were he to deliver anything 
else to you on this occasion, the very 
rocks and hills of this, the place of 
his nativity, would utter their con- 
demnation.’’ 

All his life was spent in small, poor 
parishes, and only a few of his audi- 
tors appreciated the extent and va- 
riety of his learning. His salary was 
meager, and his family often lacked 
the ordinary necessities of life. It 
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took the larger part of his income to 
supply his insatiable greed for books. 
Through a life of self-denial he accu- 
mulated a library of over three thou- 
sand volumes. In it were many curi- 
ous and rare books. He gave it by 
will to Canton university. 

Mr. Loveland was greatly honored 
by his ministerial brethren, and many 
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times he was invited to preach before 
them at the meetings of their associa- 
tions, or to act as their presiding offi- 
cer. In June, 1827, he delivered the 
sermon before the New Hampshire 
Universalist association at Washing- 
ton, and was well known in this state 
and throughout Vermont, and in the 
east central portion of the state of 
New York. 

To meet his various appointments 
required a large amount of travel, 
and, remarkable as it may seem, these 
journeys were almost always made on 
foot. He was seemingly slow in his 
movements, and yet he often covered 
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great distances in a day. When he 
was fifty years old he walked fifty 
miles, and once he went sixty miles 
on foot to preach the ordination ser- 
mon of one of his students. He was 
familiar with walking, both as an art 
and a science, and if alive now he 
might achieve fame as an instructor 
in pedestrianism. 

He never continued his studies late 
in the evening, always retiring at 
half-past nine. It was his custom 
not to light his lamp in the evening 
for study from a particular day in 
June until a certain day in Septem- 
ber, when he would relight it for 
evening study. 

While residing at Reading, Vt., 
Mr. Loveland was the recipient of 
political and judicial honors. Four 
years he was elected representative, 
three years he served as town clerk, 
and three years he was a member of 
the council of Vermont, an august 
body composed of twelve members 
elected on a general ticket by the 
voters of the entire state, and which 
in 1836 was superseded by the senate. 
In 1832 and 1833 he was assistant 
judge of the Windsor county court. 
The duties of these offices he dis- 
charged with great fidelity and abil- 
ity, but it is evident that they were 
distasfeful to him. His happiest 
hours were spent in his study, in his 
ministerial duties, and in instructing 
his students. He fitted wholly or in 
part eight young men, who became 
Universalist ministers. Among the 
number was Rev. Dr. Thomas J. 


Sawyer, who was reared under the 
preaching and theological instruction 
of Mr. Loveland, and who became 
one of the most eminent preachers 
and teachers of his denomination. 
He was a voluminous writer on re- 
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ligious subjects, and for many years 
a professor in Tufts college. 

Another of his noted pupils was 
Rev. George Severance, who was for 
many years editor of 7he Gospel Ban- 
eT. 

The influence of Mr. Loveland was 
thus felt through the men he helped 
educate, and also by his publications, 
long after his earthly existence had 
closed. His private and domestic 
life was without reproach. When 
thirty years old he married Eunice 
Stow, of Weston, Vt. Eight chil- 
dren were the result of this union, 
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all of whom are now dead. Of the 
grandchildren living at the present 
time, two are engaged in business in 
Chicago, two are teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of that city, one is in the 
drug business at Burlington, Vt., and 
one is a music teacher in Boston, 
Mass. 

In the preparation of this sketch 
the writer is indebted to Gilbert A. 
Davis, Esq., for important facts taken 
from advance sheets of his History of 
Reading, Vt., and to Mrs. Esther L. 
Newman for personal recollections of 
her distinguished uncle. 





A NEW 


By Arthur 


HAMPSHIRE 


SUNSET. 


WH. Hall. 


The bridal of the cloudland and the light 
Of every countless, variegated hue. 


Apotheosis grand! 


How doth the sight 


With wonder and with rapture deep imbue! 
Praise in its richest strophes is ninefold due 

To count th’ horizon’s glory, name its spell ; 
No force can dim it, and no power construe, 

Fast striding dark can scarce its grandeur quell. 


And doth the selfsame light on Orient’s shore 
Gleam thus resplendent over vale and sea, 

Castle or mountain, can it yield the more 
Than fullest measure here, to thee and me? 

Doth utmost speech, or look, or music’s strain 
Essay fit homage, there as here in vain? 





THE 
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By George William Gray. 


a wild blizzard 
raging. The air was 
thick with the falling 
snow; great drifts were 
piling up in places, and it was bitter 
cold. A night when even the boldest 
would shrink from venturing out. 

Angry gusts of wind howled 
around the dormitory of the Burton 
Theological seminary, as though in 
chagrin that the massive stone walls 
of the building withstood every ef- 
fort of the storm to tear them from 
their foundation. One of the rooms 
presented a pleasant contrast to the 
mad conflict of the elements without. 
A cheerful bed of coals glowed in the 
open grate and filled the room with 
genial warmth, and a student’s lamp 
flooded with light the couch, with its 
heap of sofa pillows, fantastically 
wrought, and everything else in the 
apartment. It was the typical home 
of a student of moderate means, not 
richly furnished, but very cozy and 
cheerful. 

Before a desk, littered with open 
books and miscellaneous papers, sat 
a student in listless attitude, his feet 
propped up on the desk before him, 
and his hands clasped behind his 
head. He had just finished trans- 


was 





lating a difficult passage in Hebrew, 
and his work for the night and for 
the rest of Christmas week was done. 
A dreamy expression was in his blue 
eyes, and a faint smile slightly parted 
his lips. 


So busy was the student with his 
thoughts that he did not hear, above 
the rattle of the snow against his 
window, the sound of footsteps on 
the stairs and then along the hall- 
way. But when there came an 
emphatic pounding at his door, he 
started up and opened it. 

Before him stood a tall figure with 
its cap turned down and its coat col- 
lar turned up, and whose entire per- 
son was covered with snow. 

‘*Good evening, Greer,’’ said a 
voice from the depths of cap and coat 
collar, ‘‘is there any such thing as a 
fire in here, that a man who is about 
frozen may warm himself by ?’’ 

‘* John !? exclaimed 
‘* What 
on earth are you doing out here two 
miles from Burton City at this time | 
of night ?’’ 

‘‘T have just come from Water- 
ville,’’ answered Williamson, stamp- 
ing the snow from his feet and be- 
ginning to unbutton his coat. ‘‘On 
the way I lost.the road in the storm 
and it took me over an hour to find it 
and get started right again.’’ 

‘Waterville! What took you out 
there in such a storm asthis? But 
never mind, you can tell me all about 
it later,’’ and Greer helped the man 
to get off his snowy garments. Then 
he drew a Morris chair up towards 
the fire and his friend sank into it, 
rubbing his numb hands. He had 
not frozen any of his members, but 
he had been chilled and 


Williamson ! 
the student in astonishment. 


it was 























some time before he was comfort- 
able. 

Greer, in the meantime, drew his 
own chair up opposite and finally 
said : 

‘* Now then, Deacon, explain how 
happen to be from 
Waterville in such a blizzard, when 
you ought to be asleep at St. John’s 
rectory in Burton City? And what 
made you try to walk back? Why 
didn’t you stay at Waterville all 
night ?”’ 

Williamson rubbed his red, aching 
hands, but replied cheerfully : ‘‘ Oh, 
I got word this afternoon that one of 
the mission people out there was ill 
and wanted me to come out to her. 
So I It was 
snowing, but I had no trouble get- 
ting out, for the roads were not then 
blocked. I stayed with the poor old 
until six o’clock, 
started home on foot, knowing that 
the horse could not haul the sleigh 
through the drifts. 


you coming 


harnessed and went. 


lady and then 


Perhaps it was a 
foolish venture for me to try to walk, 
but I thought I could make it. I 
wanted to get home in order to help 
at the evening prayer at St. John’s, 
as I was expected to do. But I lost 
my way completely, and when I ar- 
rived here, it was more than four 
hours since I left Mrs. Smith’s. 

‘*And here you are going to stay 
until morning,’’ said Greer emphati- 
cally. 

‘* Well, I do not object to that; I 
have no desire to go on through such 
drifts and in such cold, now that my 
going would be of no special use.’’ 
And the young clergyman lay back 
in the chair and gazed contentedly 
into the fire. He was strikingly 
handsome. His brow was broad, his 


dark gray eyes deep set and earnest, 
G. M.—16 
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and his mouth and chin strong. His 
face was serious for one of his years. 

‘* Well, you had good courage, I 
must say, to try such a thing,’’ ob- 
served Greer. 

‘‘Oh, I rather enjoyed laboring 
along through the snow and going 
around drifts, until I lost my road 
and it became so cold. When the 
old dorm came in sight I tell you it 


was welcome. I knew you would 
take me in,’’ said Williamson, with 
a smile. 


’ 


‘* Well, I guess.’ 

Williamson and Greer had been 
firm friends ever since their college 
days. When the latter entered upon 
his freshman year, the former had 
already been in college a year. From 
that time until Williamson had left 
the seminary they had been room- 


mates and _ inseparable chums. 
Greer was now left alone in his 
senior year at the seminary, and 


Williamson was serving his diacon- 
ate at St. John’s church in Burton 
City, two miles distant. Although 
they were not so much together as 
formerly, they still saw each other 
frequently. 

John Williamson was a man of 
rare character and abilities. In col- 
lege he had played half-back on the 
foot-ball team, and at commencement 
had been valedictorian for his class, a 
combination of talent which is not 
common. His life had been simple, 
sincere, and noble. Men liked and 
respected him, fully appreciating his 
good points, and had confidence in 
him. Nobody wondered when, at 
the end of his college days, he had 
entered the seminary, for everyone 
felt that the ministry was the sphere 
of greatest usefulness for such a 
man. 
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In the seminary, when men came 
to know him, John Williamson oc- 
cupied the same exalted position 
among the students. He worked 
hard and also found time for outside 
usefulness. At Waterville, five miles 
from the seminary, he had taken 
charge of a small mission, where a 
few people came together on Sunday 
to worship. By his untiring efforts 
he had greatly increased the mem- 
bers of his congregation, and had in- 
spired them with somewhat of his own 
enthusiasm for the work. When he 
left the seminary and entered upon 
his diaconate at St. John’s church, 
he kept on with his work in Water- 
ville. 
to the mission, and he was all in all 
to the simple people of his congre- 
gation. In this work his duties of 
deacon at St. John’s did not hinder 
him. 

When the two men had been silent 
for some moments, Williamson sud- 
denly turned towards his old friend. 

‘*Greer,’’ he said, ‘‘do you know 
that I am thinking seriously of be- 


His heart and soul was given 


coming a foreign missionary when I 
am ordained to priest’s orders, and of 


” 


going to Africa ? 

‘* Nonsense,”’ 
patiently. 

‘“‘Tam. A week ago I received a 
letter from my former rector who is 
now president of the board of African 
missions, and he asked me if I would 
like to undertake such a life. Some- 
body is to be sent just after Easter. 
This appeals very strongly to me. 
Let me read you the letter.’’ 

He drew it from his pocket. In it 
was a long description of the work of 
the missionary among the people of 
Central Africa. The conclusion was 
striking. It ran thus: 


grunted Greer, im- 


I give you this call, my dear boy, because 
you are the one man who, I believe, is conse 
crated enough to the Master's service to do this 
work. It is a noble work! Yet the sacrifice 
you would make in accepting the call would be 
a great one, and one I do not urge upon you 
If this seems to youa call from our Lord then 
there is but one course open to you, but only 
you can say whether or not it is such. 


When he had finished reading 
Williamson said, ‘‘I think I should 
be happy as a missionary. There is 
great need of men in the mission 
field. I have no relatives to live for 
and to hold me here, and I am not so 
that this is not 


’ 


sure a call from 
Heaven.’ 

But Greer waved his head impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ For you to think of such 
a thing is madness, Williamson,’’ he 
said, with emphasis. 

‘* Why so,’’ asked the young dea- 
con, quietly. 

‘* Well, in the first place there are 
plenty of opportunities right here in 
America for you to do great good, 
and in the second place there are 
plenty of men who will be glad to go 
out there and who are better fitted 
for the work than you are.”’ 

‘* That has nothing to do with the 
case; the fact is that it has been of- 
fered to me and not to one of those 
men.’’ 

‘* But you would be throwing your 
life away! You have the education 
and the ability to doa great deal as 
a parish priest and a preacher. Al- 
ready your sermons are attracting at- 
tention.’’ 

‘*My dear Greer,’’ began William- 
son gravely, ‘‘it'is not preachers that 
the church needs to-day but afosfles ; 
men who will not let their own de- 
sires or their own comforts stand be- 
tween them and duty; men who will 
obey the Lord's mandate to give up 
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all and follow Him. ‘To follow Him 
is to sacrifice self as He did. I have 
dreamed of such a life myself, and 
that it is offered me, I 
strongly inclined to accept it.’’ 


now am 


‘*Then you have not decided ?”’ 
“" NO. 
consider before I can answer yes or 


” 


no. 


I have several things to 


‘*T sincerely hope you will think 
it over very carefully before you do 
decide.”’ 

‘*T shall, you may be sure. And 
now I think I will retire. The clock 
is striking twelve and I am somewhat 
fatigued.’’ 

Greer arose and began winding up 
his alarm clock. 

‘‘Communion in the chapel at 
‘Shall I 


5:30,’ he said. call 
you ?’’ 
‘‘Yes,’’ answered the clergyman. 
II. 


All was dark and still cloudy when 
the solemn tolling of the chapel bell 
sounded forth upon the stillness of 
the Within the 
chapel a few candles flashed on the 
altar and the 


early morning. 
chancel was lighted, 
but the rest of the interior was dark. 
The students filed in, and the sweet 
and inspiring tones of the organ rang 
through the place. The chaplain 
entered the chancel, knelt a moment 
in silent prayer, and then slowly and 
impressively began the beautiful com- 
munion service. 

Williamson remained on his knees 
as the others went out. Greer, who 
felt that his friend wished to be alone, 
left him there. In the quiet of the 
house of prayer Williamson remained 
for a long time. When he finally 
arose, a faint light was stealing in at 
the eastern window. The clouds 


had scattered and the sky was clear. 
In the chapel where he had knelt so 
often, as the breaking dawn of Christ- 
mas day smiled upon the earth, he 
resolved to become a missionary. 

Williamson did not stay to break- 
fast with Greer. He said he thought 
he would go home at once, as the 
roads were already being broken. 
The truth was that he wished to be 
alone and to think. 

Next day Greer received a letter in 
the well-known handwriting. He 


tore it open at once and read: 

My DEAR GREER :—I have decided to go. I 
that this is a divine call, and I 
therefore, refuse 


am now sure 
can not to accept I shall 
grieve to part from you and my many pleasant 
associations here, but I am thankful, too, that 
it is my privilege to bear even a slight cross for 
His sake, and thus follow in His steps. Well 
we shall be together for six months more. 
Faithfully yours 
JOHN WILLIAMSON. 


Greer read the letter slowly and 
then gazed thoughtfully out of the 
window upon the snowy world. 

‘*T knew that it would be so,’’ he 
said aloud, and then, ‘‘God help me 
to be more like him.”’ 


II]. 


A glorious May morning. 
sun rose in a cloudless sky and shone 
down on green and flowery fields. 
Everywhere was heard the songs of 


The 


birds. It was the day on which John 
Williamson was to sail. He had ac- 
cepted the offer of the mission work 
a few days after Christmas, and for 
six months had been preparing for 
the voyage and his future life. 

When he had announced his inten- 
tion of giving his life as a missionary 
in Africa, all who knew him were 
surprised beyond measure. The stu- 
dents of the Burton seminary, the 
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members of St. John’s church, and 
the Waterville people expressed great 
regret that he was to leave them. 
The rector of St. John’s, when he 
heard of Williamson’s determination, 
could scarcely credit his own ears. 
He had entertained great hopes for 
his young deacon’s future, and he 
felt that the latter was making a mis- 
take in undertaking such a career. 
Everyone agreed with him, and 
everyone tried to persuade the young 
man to change his mind, that is, 
everyone except Greer. He had 
talked much with Williamson during 
those six months, concerning the lat- 
ter’s accepted work, and had finally 
come to agree with him that it was 
his duty to go. He was himself 
much influenced by his old friend’s 


splendid example of self-consecra- 


tion, and far from condemning him, 


he honored him for it. It had been 
settled that he was to serve his own 
diaconate in St. John’s, and he had 
promised to go on with his friend’s 
work in Waterville. 

On the way to the steamship wharf 
the two men said but little. They 
were busy with the sad thought of 
Williamson’s near departure, and 
their feelings would not admit of 
much conversation. The departing 
missionary had said farewell to all 
his friends except this one old com- 
panion of his college days, his more 
than brother, and there remained 
only the painful duty of bidding him 
good-by. The last moments of Will- 
iamson’s stay in America were to be 
spent with Greer alone. 

They went on board the steamship 
two hours before she was to sail. 
Then for a long time the two walked 
up and down the deck together, dis- 
cussing matters that had to do with 
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the work Williamson was leaving 
behind in his friend’s hands and that 
to which he was going. 

Suddenly Greer stood still and 
looked into his companion’s eyes 
with a yearning look in his own. 

‘“My God, John,’’ he said earn- 
estly, ‘‘I can not realize that after 
all we have been through together, 
we are parting to-day forever.’’ 

‘*‘We may not be, George,’’ re- 
plied Williamson. ‘‘Some strange, 
fate may throw us together some day. 
Do you know I have a strong pre- 
sentiment that we sha// meet again.’’ 

‘‘T pray that it may be so. But 
you can not know what a void your 
going leaves in my life.’’ 

‘* Hush, man, you have your work 
to do as I have mine. Give your- 
self entirely to it, and you will soon 
get over missing me.’’ 

‘*T will try and be faithful, but I 
shall never cease to miss you,’’ was 
the sad reply. 

It seemed to the young men that a 
half hour had hardly elapsed since 
they came on board when the great 
bell on the ship began to boom and 
a sailor came along and shouted for 
all to go ashore who were not to 
sail. 

The supreme moment had come for 
the two friends. They clasped hands 
fervently and gazed for a moment 
into each other’s eyes. Neither could 
keep back the tears, for theirs was a 
sincere and great grief. 

‘*Good-by, Williamson, good-by,’’ 
said Greer ina broken voice, ‘‘ May 
God bless you.’’ 

‘* Good-by, my dear friend, I shall 
never forget you.’’ 

They held hands a moment after 
that, and then Greer broke away and 
rushed on shore just as the gang 
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plank was being loosened to be drawn 
in. 

The fasts were cast off, the tiny 
tug began to wheeze and puff, and 
the great Shaster slowly swung out 
from the pier and swept majestically 
down the bay. An hour later the 
open sea having been reached, the 
tug line was drawn in, the tug came 
about, and the steamship continued 
on her way alone. 

As the Shaster steamed along, 
slowly rising and falling in the long 
swell of the Atlantic, Williamson 
stood on the deck and devoured with 
his eyes the fast fading shores of 
America. Gradually they assumed 
the appearance of a faint line, and 
finally were swallowed up in the mist 
that was rising from the ocean. Then 
John Williamson turned sadly away, 
and went to his state-room with the 
words in his heart: Christ’s 
sake.’’ 


‘* For 


At long intervals letters came from 
the missionary to Greer, letters long 
and interesting, telling in glowing 
language about his work and the 
people amongst whom 


came a silence. 


he lived. 
Greer wrote 
again and again, but a year passed 
and still no word came to him 
the Dark Continent. Two years. 
Greer was now settled over a large 
parish not far from Burton City. He 
was doing his utmost and his was a 
wide usefulness. His complete 
abandonment of self to his vocation 
had attracted much comment. Men 
held him up as the example of a min- 
ster of God and a man. 

But the rector of St. Mary’s was 
filled with a vague unrest when two 
years had been passed bringing no 


Then 


from 
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word from Williamson. Finally he 
decided upon an extraordinary course 
of action. He asked leave of absence 
for six months and obtained it. 


IV. 


Over the burning sand of a small 
bit of desert country far to the north 
of the Transvaal, a great covered 
wagon drawn by four oxen was plod- 
ding along with a loud rattling and 
creaking of wheels. A naked Hot- 
tentot sat on the seat and guided the 
team, from time to time urging on the 
sleepy animals with a long whip 
of hippopotamus hide. A dozen well 
armed Kafirs walked along beside 
the wagon, and to the rear of all a 
white man rode seated on 
black horse. 


a small 


A week before George Greer had 
arrived at Assagai, a native village on 
the frontier, in search of his friend. 
He had learned of a native of the 
town that seven days’ journey to the 
north was a Zulu settlement where 
dwelt a white father, a young man. 
He had himself seen the father only 
six months previous when he had 
been to the Zulu village. After con- 
siderable negotiation, the black man 
consented to guide Greer to the abode 
of the white missionary whom the 
young minister felt must be William- 
son. Accordingly, the impatient man 
hastily purchased an African wagon, 
oxen, a horse, provisions, and hired 
an escort of Kafirs. 
once. 

Since early morning the party had 
traveled through the desert. 


He set out at 


Now, 


just after noon, the sand was begin- 
ning to merge far ahead into a more 
verdant plain, dotted here and there 
with dwarfish trees. 
low ridge of mountains loomed up blue 


On the horizona 
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inthedistance. Asthey passed from 
the sand of the desert to the grassy 
country, the caravan halted and man 
and beast rested for a time and drank 
from a spring that happened to be at 
hand. 

When they once more resumed the 
monotonous march, the horseman 
rode up to the Kafirs who led the line 
of black warriors. 

‘* Tonga,’’ he said ‘‘ how near are 
we now to the village of the white 
father?” 

The black raised his arm and 
pointed to the mountains. ‘‘ On this 
side of the blue hills isa green valley 
where a small river laughs overa bed 
of stones. There is the village of the 
black men and the white father. To- 
night we sleep in the plain, and to- 
morrow we are in the green valley. 
I have spoken.”’ 

‘* To-morrow ! 
Greer joyfully. 

‘« You love the white father, Baas ?’’ 
asked the black. 

‘“ Yes, Tonga, I do, and I have not 
seen him for many moons.’’ 

‘* Is he your brother, Baas ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Greer solemnly, 
‘** he is my brother.’’ 

At noon next day the party had 
arrived on the crest of a gentle rise of 
ground. Beyond them the country 
sloped down into a valley, the other 
side of which rose the wall of the 
mountains. A mile down the valley 
a cloud of smoke was lazily rising 
over a large area of thatched-roofed 
huts. The white man took all this 
in with his eyes. 


that is well,’’ said 


As he gazed, he 
felt a touch on his arm. 

‘‘The green valley, Baas, and the 
village of the 
Tonga. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Greer joyfully, ‘‘ come, 


white father,’’ said 


- 
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let us hurry, man. He put spursto his 
horse and cantered towards the huts, 
the fleet-footed Kafir following close 
at his horse’s heels. As they dashed 
up to the nearest of the houses, a 
number of men and women came run- 
ning out to meet them. A tall, finely 
formed man asked something in his 
own language which Greer, of course, 
did not understand. Tonga answered, 
and then the two held a short conver- 
sation. After a few words the Zulu 
pointed back towards the village and 
shook his head mournfully saying 
something sadly. Greer, who was 
watching him closely, was filled with 
a great dread. 

‘* What does he say, Tonga ; is not 
the white father here ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, Baas, but he struggles with 
the demon of the marsh since three 
days.’’ 
fever? ’’ 
He had heard 
of this dreadful and fatal malaria fever 
from the natives of Assagai, who called 
it ‘‘the demon of the marsh.”” They 
had told him that it was not conta- 
gious, but that a person seldom re- 
covered from it. Williamson ill with 
He could not en- 


‘* Great God, the marsh 
asked Greer in horror. 


the marsh fever! 
dure the thought. 

“ Tell him to take me to him at once, 
‘Tonga ; tell him I am the white father’s 
brother and came from beyond the 
seas to find him.’’ 

When Tonga had translated his 
words to the Zulu, the latter turned 
and led the way in among the huts. 
In the center of the village was a 
cleared space of half an acre. Here 
a long pole was planted firmly in the 
ground, surmounted by a wooden 
cross beautifully wrought. Beyond 
this space was a hut, much larger and 
more substantial than the surround- 




















Towards this hut the 
A youth sat be- 


ing hovels. 
Zulu led the way. 
fore the door. 

‘‘ Does he sleep ?’’ asked Greer’s 
guide of the youth. 

‘* Yes, he sleeps.’’ 

‘““Will you go in, Baas?’’ asked 
Tonga, when he had told Greer what 
the youth had said. 

‘‘ Yes, I will,’’ replied Greer hastily. 

With a beating heart and face pal- 
lid as death, he followed the young 
black who arose and softly led the way 
into the hut. All was dark within, 
but as his eyes were accustomed to 
the gloom, Greer was able to make 
out a low couch against the wall to 
the left. On it lay a figure with its 
faced turned towards him. Quickly 
he bent forward and dropped on his 
the behold 
face of the 


the 
The latter’s 
full 
Moreover, his face was ema- 


knees, better to 
sick man. 
hair was long and he had a 
beard. 
ciated and hectic with fever, but one 
look was enough for George Greer ; 
the sick man was his friend John 
Williamson. With a 


groan, Greer covered his face with his 


suppressed 


hands. 

He remained in this position for a 
long time. When he at last rose to 
his feet, he found the black boy still 
standing by the foot of the couch. 

The boy motioned him to the only 
seat in the hut, and he sank into it 
and leaned his head on his hands in 
hours he 


For sat 


The Zulu boy brought him 


misery. many 
there. 
food, but he could not eat. 
only gaze at the sleeping figure and 
if Williamson 
recognize 


He could 


wonder would ever 
him again, for he knew 
that his beloved friend was dying. 

It was late in the night. The 


young Zulu had fallen asleep on the 
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floor at the foot of the bed. Greer 
still sat and waited, and watched, and 
hoped, and prayed that Williamson 
would wake to consciousness. 

Suddenly there was a slight move- 
ment of the man. In a moment the 
boy was on his feet and so was Greer. 
The latter bent over the bed and 
gazed into his friend's face. Joyfully 
he saw him open his eyes. 

‘* Water,’’ came ina gasp and in 
English from his lips. 

Gently Greer raised the sick man’s 
head from the bed and gave him water. 
Then he said, softly, ‘‘ Look-at me 
John and tell me if you know me.’’ 

The eyes bright with fever looked 
at him who bent over him. 

‘‘George Greer, is it 
speak ?’’ he asked faintly. 

‘- Yes, it is George Greer.’’ 


you who 


‘* Then God be praised,’’ said the 
dying manin ascarcely audible voice. 
‘*T prayed that I might see you again 
in the flesh and my prayer is answered, 
though you have come in the hour of 
death.”’ 

Greer pressed the emaciated hand 
he held. He knew that his friend’s 
words were true. 

‘*T am glad that I have found you 
even at the last and that you know 
me,’’ he said brokenly. 

‘*T have been happy in my work. I 
have taught the truth to these black 
children, and I can die happy.”’ 

He closed his eyes and seemed to 
for some moments. Then a 
shudder passed through his entire 
body and he awoke again. Greer 
placed his arm carefully under the 
dying man’s head and raised it a 
trifle. Williamson's breath came in 
short gasps, but he smiled as he rec- 
ognized Greer again. 

‘* T have—tried—to fight—the good 


sleep 
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—fight,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ and—to 
—keep—the—faith. Good-by, dear 
friend—till we—meet—again—in Par- 
adise.’’ His head lay perfectly quiet 
on Greer’s arm and his eyes closed. 
His soul had gone to his Master. 


When the sun rose next day, the 
white father was laid, by the sorrow- 
ing blacks, in a grave dug in the 
green valley under a great palm tree. 
With a calmness that he himself 
hardly understood, George Greer 
had read the burial service over his 
dead friend’s body. At the head of 
that grave the white cross that had 
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O Lamp of Love! Thou glorious Evening Star, 








EVENING STAR. 





surmounted the pole in the open-air 
church was planted. 

‘‘A fitting symbol of his life and 
character,’’ said Greer as he turned 
sadly away from the spot. Three 
weeks later he was back to his work 
in America. 

When the wintry winds blow and 
the snow beats against his windows, 
the Rev. George Greer’s thoughts go 
back to that Christmas eve when he 
was a senior in theseminary and then 
to that lonely grave in the heart of 
Africa, where lies all that is earthly 
ofan apostle, a martyr, and a saint of 
the Christian faith. 









EVENING STAR. 
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That thro’ the gathering gloom of darkness gleamest ! 
Bright Eye of brooding Night, that ever seemest 

To watch the wide world’s doings from afar, 

Until, behind yon high hilltops that are 
O’er-crowned with mists of eve at their extremest 
Summits, to close thy weary lids thou seemest 


It time, and sink to rest; O Evening Star, 


Shine thou in pity on the lost and strayed, 


Wandering in soul-darkness 'neath thy steady ray. 
Light of the twilight hour since light began, 

Soothe with thy chastened glow the toil of day ; 
Cleanse from their hearts, with worldly cares bewrayed, 


The inhumanities of man to man. 









MY FATHER’S OLD WELL. 
By George Bancroft Griffith. 


Ah! this is the path to the stone-circled well, 
The path to my infancy dear, 

And no language of mine can rightfully tell 
Of the joy that it gives to be here. 

In the springtime of life the most charming of all 
The spots which I barefooted trod, 

Was the way to the well, where I often let fall 
The bucket that swayed o’er the sod. 


The fern-bordered curb, the moss-covered curb, 
The sweep rising high o’er its frame, 
What day-dreams there held that naught could disturb,— 
A resting place precious to name! 
What boughs, ever fruitful, hung over the place, 
How sweetly sang morning birds near, 
And daily was mirrored a happy boy’s face 
Where the still waters glistened so clear! 


Oh, pure to the taste in that valley most fair, 
From the depths of the spring sunk below, 

The thirst-quenching sweets that unfailingly there 
My father’s old well did bestow. 

No tour afar and no scene could efface 
The prospect oft meeting my gaze, 


Nor the richest of vintage the flavor displace 


That my lips knew in youth's early days. 


And now I'm at home! I’m treading again 
The path to that humble old well ; 

Though age is upon it to batter and stain, 
It is sacred, my shrine in the dell. 

Every bough that swings over its rock-girdled brim 
Now whispers of home and its love ; 

Every bird that flies near sings a beautiful hymn, 
And the sky smiles serenely above. 
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COL. WINTHROP N. DOW. 


Winthrop Norris Dow, born in Epping, April 9, 1828, died in Exeter, September 
S, 1903. 

Colonel Dow was the son of Moses and Nancy (Sanborn) Dow, and a descend 
ant of Henry Dow, who settled in Hampton in 1643 or 1644, and became an influ- 
ential citizen, but Epping had been the family home since his great-grandfather, 
Benaiah, removed there from Kensington. Colonel Dow was educated in Epping 
schools and at Pembroke academy, where he was the room and classmate of the 
late ex-Governor Benjamin F. Prescott. 

He began his business career as a clerk in a Northwood store, where he re- 
mained for two years. He then opened a general store in West Epping, which he 
successfully conducted until 1874, when he sold out and went to Exeter. He 
early engaged in lumbering, and for nearly forty years this had been his principal 
business. His operations in New Hampshire and Maine had been large, the firm 
of Dow & Burley at one time operating seven mills. He had latterly been asso- 
ciated with his son under the firm name of W. N. Dow & Son, but for a few years 
past had been curtailing his personal operations. 

He was a director of the Exeter water-works and the Exeter Banking company, 
and atrustee and vice-president of the Union Five Cents’ Savings bank. Hewasa 
zealous and influential Republican. Epping, during his residence, being a Demo- 


cratic stronghold, he held no office there. He was county treasurer in 1874-’78, 
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and in 1882 was appointed to serve the unexpired term of George E. Lane. He 
was one of Exeter’s representatives in 1878-80. He gained his title as aide-de- 
camp on Governor Natt Head’s staff. This appointment came to him unexpect- 
edly at the suggestion of the late Gen. Gilman Marston. During his service, 
with the governor and fellow members of the staff, he made a very enjoyable trip 
to New Orleans, probably the longest ever made by a governor of New Hamp- 
shire and his military aids. In 1888—’g2 Colonel Dow was a special railroad com 
missioner for the Boston & Maine. He was serving his second seven-year term as 
a trustee of Robinson seminary. He had served on the school committee and was 
a member of the original committee of three appointed thirteen years ago to ex- 
pend $40,000 in the macadamization of Exeter’s streets. 

He was a Mason, being a member of Sullivan lodge of Epping, St. Albans 
chapter and Olivet council of Exeter, of which he was a charter member, and of 
De Witt Clinton commandery of Portsmouth. He was a prominent member of the 
New Hampshire club of Boston, and was the first president of the Exeter Sports- 
men’s club, which recently celebrated its 25th anniversary. 

Colonel Dow leaves a wife, a son, Gen. Albert N. Dow, and two daughters, 
Misses Annie M. and Florence Dow. He was the last of his own family. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 
ISAAC D. MERRILL. 


Isaac D. Merrill, born in Hopkinton, October 1, 1814, died in that town Sep- 
tember 2, 1903. 

During his childhood Mr. Merrill lived with his parents in Hillsborough, but at 
the age of fourteen he returned to Contoocook and learned the clothier’s trade with 
the late Joab N. Patterson, afterwards going again to Hillsborough for a time, 
thence to Weare, and later to Deering, but returning to Contoocook in 1841, where 
he located in trade and accumulated a handsome property, being the heaviest tax- 
payer in the town of Hopkinton. He was a Democrat in politics, and was town 
treasurer for more than thirty years from 1848. He was postmaster from 1853 to 
1861, and represented Hopkinton in the legislature in 1854 and 1856. He dida 
large business as justice of the peace and in the settlement of estates for many 
years. He was never married. 


GEORGE W. WEEKS. 


George Warner Weeks, born in Boscawen, August 12, 1824, died in Manches- 
ter, September 10, 1903. 

In his boyhood Mr. Weeks worked in a harness shop at Hooksett, but went to 
Manchester in 1839, from whence he went, soon after, on a voyage to Calcutta. 
After following a seafaring life for two years, a vessel on which he was a cabin 
boy took fire and burned to the water’s edge, and the crew took refuge on the 
island of St. Helena. Returning to America, Mr. Weeks settled in Manchester, 
and for many years was employed as a school teacher. He engaged in the shoe 
business subsequently, and made a fortune. He was a member of Lafayette lodge, 
Mt. Horeb chapter, Adoniram council, and Trinity commandery of the Masonic 
fraternity, and was past grand of Mechanics lodge of Odd Fellows, past grand 
master of the New Hampshire grand lodge, and had been representative to the 
Sovereign grand lodge of the United States. He was a member of the Unitarian 
church, and had been president of its society. He leaves a wife and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Alonzo Elliot, and one son, George Perley Weeks, of Haverhill, Mass. 


JOHN G. JEWETT. 


John G. Jewett, born in Meredith (now Laconia), September 4, 1829, died in 
Laconia, September 16, 1903. 

He was the sixth son of Smith and Statira (Glines) Jewett, his grandfather, 
Samuel Jewett, being the first permanent settler in Laconia on the east side of the 


iver. 


He attended the public schools of Meredith Bridge and Gilford academy, and 


after completing his education he taught school in the vicinity for ten years. In 
1855 he went to South America as a gold hunter, returning in March, 1857. He 
was employed for eight years in the Laconia car shops, and in 1876 was appointed 
judge of the Laconia police court, a position he filled with dignity and justice for 
sixteen years. 

In 1891 he resigned and was appointed postmaster by President Harrison. He 
resigned the postmastership in May, 1895, and since that time had been retired 
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from public life. Besides these two positions, Judge Jewett had held numerous 
other offices, both town and county. He was register of probate for two years, 
was a selectman of Gilford for three years, was collector of taxes in 1859, and in 
1863 was recruiting officer for the town of Gilford. He was in the New Hamp- 
shire legislature in 1867 and 1868, was a member of the Laconia board of educa- 
tion for twelve years, and was superintendent of the school committee in Gilford 
back in 1858. 

In December, 1855, he married Caroline E. Shannon, a native of Barnstead. 
One of their children is Hon. Stephen S. Jewett of Laconia, late speaker of the 
New Hampshire house of representatives. Judge Jewett had been a Freemason 
for nearly forty years, having joined Mt. Lebanon lodge in 1864, and he was a 
past master of that lodge. He was also a member and past officer of Union chap- 
ter, and belonged to Pilgrim commandery, Knights Templar. In religious affairs 
he was affiliated with the Congregationalists, and in politics he was always a 
staunch Republican. 


D. ARTHUR BROWN. 


David Arthur Brown, born in Attleboro, Mass., May 4, 1839, died at Penacook, 
September 9, 1903. 

Mr. Brown was a descendant on the paternal side of Peter Brown, who came 
over from England in the Mayflower in 1620. On his mother’s side he was a de- 
scendant in the ninth generation of John Daggett, who came to this country with 
xovernor Winthrop in 1630. The family came to Penacook in 1843, and Mr 
Brown had resided there ever since. He attended the public schools in that 
place, and in 1854 entered the New London Literary and Scientific institute, re- 
maining there two years. He then entered the piano factory of Liscom, Dearborn 
& Co. in Concord as an apprentice, but remained there only a year, returning to 
New London for another year in school. He was then engaged in the repair shop 
of the Penacook mill until 1861. 

At the opening of the war in 1861 Mr. Brown enlisted in the Third New Hamp- 
shire volunteers for three years and served throughout the war. Mr. Brown had 
always been a musician of note, and soon after enlisting as a first-class musician 
he was commissioned a band leader by the governor. 

Soon after his return from the army Mr. Brown fitted up a repair shop in the 
Contoocook mill and performed the work for that corporation for some time. Later 
he went into business under the firm name of A. B. Winn & Co., doing general 
work. After the death of Mr. Winn Mr. Brown continued the business himself 
and began the manufacture of axles for the Concord wagons. In this line he be- 
came well known all over the country. Since 1880 the business has been con- 
ducted by the Concord Axle company, of which Mr. Brown was the leading spirit. 

Mr. Brown was a member of the Baptist church, and had always been inter- 
ested in Sunday-school work. He was a member of William I. Brown post, No. 31, 
G. A. R., and was its first junior vice-commander. He had been a representative 
to the department encampment many years, and for three administrations was 
on the staff of the national commander. He was one of the organizers of the 
Third Regiment association, and for twenty years was the most prominent band 
leader in the state. He was also a member of the New Hampshire club of Boston, 
the New England Iron and Hardware association and the National Carriage Build- 
ers’ association, as well as many other social and fraternal organizations, including 
the Masons, 

On December 23, 1864, Mr. Brown was married to Susan Malvina Follansbee. 
by whom he had one son, Henry Arthur Brown, who is now employed as assistant 
superintendent at the Concord Axle Works. 
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